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———EE——ES 
HE LITERARY GAZETTE. — The 
LITERARY GAZETTE has passed into thé hands of a new 
Proprietary and Direction, and on and after thé 
3rd JULY, 1858, 
ill appear in an improved Sorm, enlarged to thirty-two pages, in 
new type, and with important variations in, and additions to, its 
literary and general characteristics. 

The new Conductors have elected to retain a title with which 
the public has for more than forty years been familiar. But in 
aiming to renovate the p in pli with the d d. 
of a taste at once larger, more liberal, and more exact than that of 
the perigdwhen the Gazette originated, it has been thought well to 
mark the change ag the commencement of a NEw SERIES. 

Arrangements have been made, by which the assistance of a 





RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING will 
be held at LEEDS, commencing on WEDNESDAY, September 22nd, 
oe — the Presidency of RICHARD OWEN, M.D., D.C.L., 
The Reception Room will be in the Town Hall. 
Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Association, 
a ee or not the Author will be pre- 
sent at the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillips, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.8., Assistant General Secretary, Magdalen Bridge, Oxford ; or to 
the Rev. Thomas Hincks, Thomas Wilson, Esq., and William "Sykes 
Ward, Esq., Local Secretaries 
JOHN TAYLOR, F. R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 


IVERPOOL SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS. 


—The Council have much pleasure in making known to Artists, 
and Architect: 











strong staff of contributors, of established literary ch eter, has 
deen secured for the columns devoted to criticism on literature, and 
on the arts ; the department apportioned to scientific subjects has 
deen confided to vigilant care, and provision has been made for the 
receipt of such communications from the principal foreign cities, 
az will enable the English reader to note the state and progress of 
Continental literature and art. To other details of rearrangement 
it is not necessary to refer, beyond remarking that the new Con- 
ductors have endeavoured so to organize the co-operation that is 
to produce the Gazette, that no department shall be inadequately 
worked. 

The principles of the new undertaking may be very briefly stated. 
The most respectful recognition of literary and artistic excellence, 
without undue regard to prestige and position ; and without any 
regard to private influence, interest, or clique. Endeavour to pro- 
mote the best interests of literature by inviting attention to its 
highest productions ; but without neglecting or discouraging efforts 
of secondary merit, or of mere promise ; or submitting to tests of 
unjust severity works of an unambitious, temporary, or simply prac- 
tical character. But the homely and wholesome Saxon rule—“ Fair 
Play,” which wilt guide all that are engaged in producing the 
‘ Literary Gazette; in no sense promises impunity to the indolent, 
immoral, or unworthy labourer in the literary vineyard. 

Among the new features in the Series about to commence will 
be the Correspondence of the journal. It is believed that valuable 
interchange of thought may be promoted by a reasonable develop- 
ment of this portion of the journal; and though of necessity the 
number of correspondents to whom space can be afforded wiil be 
small compared to the number of those who must be content with 
knowing that their communications have been respectfully con- 
sidered, the Conductors propose to try whether, bg condensation and 
arrangement, readers of the Gazette may not be largely admitted to 
aid in enriching it. 

In such announcements genera! promise is necessarily vague, and 
special promise may be undesirably precise. A few numbers of the 
New Series of the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ wilt best show the views and 
objects of its Conductors. 

The price of the ‘ Literary Gazette’ unstamped, will be Fourpence ; 
stamped, Fivepence. 

The’ Literary Gazette’ wilt be published at its New Office, No. 4, 
Beyeeris Street, Fleet Street, E.C., where all communications are to 
de add: d, and where adverti, will be received. 


Ws FIRST BRS TBTeION OF ART- 


MANUFACTURES tet by Stelens Studi 
Schools of Art, will be he OPEN DAILY, tthe 80 at NTO 
MUSEUM, on and after MONDAY, the 2lat ten lune, 1800 A 
ton ou Mondays, Tasadsys, Sul Saturdays ; and by payment of 6d. o 














RoxvaL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
‘ARE—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is 
Seven o'clock) One Shilling" 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT. R.A., Sec. 


that the rapid enrolment of Life-Members 
and Annual Subscribers has now given a material guarantee that the 
Society will be established on a firm and satisfactory basis; they 
therefore have no hesitation in inviting onizibutions U to the Exhibe 
tion, which is to be opened in August or September next, in the 
Queen’s — Bold Street. 

tlemen who intend to favour the Society with contribu- 
— of of ther WORKS for EXH IBITION are requested to inform the 


Hon by a note add. to the Central Office, 24, 
North Joh John Street. 





London—Messrs. H. & I. onbwick, 6, New Says eer Street. W.C. 
Edinburgh—Mr. Alexander Hill, 67, Princes Street, 
Pie: wees James Stark, Sackville Street. 
1 Artists who propose to send works from any of the 
Eshpitions in London, are requested to give the requisite authority 
to the Honorary Secretaries, that the Agent in London may be in- 
seesbed to collect and forward those works direct. 
JOSEPH BOULT, Hon. 
D. P. THOMSON, . D., } Secretaries. 


ARUN DEL SOCIETY.—PUBLICATIONS of 
1856.—NOW READY. 
ea A a View of the Interior of the Arena Chapel, 
2 two Woo Wood Engravings, after Frescoes, by Giotto, in the same 


chapel. 

3A A Chromolithograph of the ‘‘ Martyrdom of St. Sebastian:” a 
Fresco, by Pietro igs os at Panicale. 

4. Five Outlines, from Tracings of the principal Heads in the “ Mar- 
tyrdom of Saint Sebastian 

5. An Account of Perugino’s Fresco of the “ Martyrdom of Saint 
Sebastian,” by A. H. Lay , Esq. 

On payment of the Subscription (One Guinea) for 1856, old or new 
Members, indiscriminately, are entitled to the above-mentioned 
Publications, so long as Copies remain in hand. Specimens of these 
Publications are on view at Messrs. COLNAGHI and CO.’s, 13 and 14, 
Pall Mall East ; and Messrs. GRAVES and CO.’s, 6, Pall Mall East. 

24, Old Bond Street, JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 

1st May, 1858. 


RYSTAL PALACE.— LECTURES. — THE 
FIRST COURSE of LECTURES upon the COURTS and various 
7 ee in the Crystal Palace, by the Rev. CHARLES 
.» Will commence on MONDAY next, June 2lst, and 
et be ponte Daily (Fridays excepted) for one Month. 
On MONDAY next the ‘RO. LECTURE on the 
ARTS COURTS will be delivered in the CONCERT ROOM, to 
commence at HALF-PAST THREE o'Clock pect and will occupy 
f an Hour ; at its conclusion vex Lecture: to the 
Department rred to re, whete he will be propared to 
give any further information that Visito rs may desire. 
e subsequent Lectures will be delivered at the same time and 
ace gee ene the week, on the following subjects, viz.:—Tuesday, the 
oa fete : ‘Wednesday, the EGYPTIAN COURT; 
Thursday, th BYZANTINE COURT; Saturday, the COURTS of 
ROYAL MONUMENTS. 


ME: CHARLES DICKENS will Read at 
ST. MARTIN'S HALL, on WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 
JUNE 23rd, at Three o'clock, the story of ‘LITTLE DOMBEY.’ 
And on bec = — JUNE 24th, at Eight o'clock, his 
“ peta ate 

Stalls woe be ca reserved), 53.; Area and Galleries, 2s. 6d. : 
Unreberved Seats, Is. Tickets to be had at Messrs. Chapman and 
re Publishers, 193, Piccadilly; and at St. Martin’s Hall, Long 

















BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 

meta with a Collection of PICTURES ANCIENT 

Moe to a A Admission 1s. Catalogue 64. 3S cca pole 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


Qoctery ae PAINTERS IN WATER 
is now i now OFEN at their Gallery, 6. PALL Mant EAST poy 
). From Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, 1s. ag » 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 
Socrery OF ARTS ARIAL DINNER.— 
eae ths mente | 
al 's 
om THURSDAY, the 24th + 
velek’ proce. The Hight Hon. the ‘the Earl of Carlisle, KG. wil 
Society Hae share now ready for delivery at the 
By order, P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 


15th June, 1858. 
H? » MAJESTY'S THEATRE— 
The Imperial Theatre, Vienna, poe po oes payed any exten- 
sion Xs pat Tay eee that Malle. Titiens 
a nd 29, TROVATORE, eae wan Titiens’ last appearance but 

June 24, Extra Night, LUCREZIA BORGIA, Malle. 

tear ane 2 

eee ee at 3 8 Fo ‘Opera, in which Malle. Titiens will 


Washes Sithan cunts ayn oe moccr 


"Atvlence toi sib te Be te oh is Manne, 














Me KEMBLE has the honour to announce 
t Hon. the EARL of 


take place in the 
dgewater House, on WEDNESDAY, June 30th, on 


Herr Joac! 
Mitchell's Royal Library, 23, Old Bond Street ; and of the peibeipal 
Musicsellers. 





OUBLE REFRACTING SPARS. — Mr. 
TENN. 


, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, has just received 
om Iceland some unusually large and fine pce of this interest- 
Mr, bgeng e: Elemen' 


ng Min Collections of 
Shells, Minerals, Rocks, a Fossils, to illustrate Conchology, Mine- 
peer, amet og Geology. Hie a - gives Practical on in Geology 


TEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. — Advertise- 


ments intended for the forthcoming Number must be forwarded 
to the Publisher by the 25th instant. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. — 


-s ‘is day, in feap., cloth, price 
HY WORD I8 TRUTH: an 2 Abology for 
Christianity. By the Rev. — CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E., 
Minister of the Scotch National Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden, 
Author of ‘ Apocalyptic Sketches,’ ‘ Sabbath Evening Readings,’ & 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


ERNY COMBES; or, a Ramble after Ferns 

in the Glens and Valle of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 

c ‘ER. md edition. ith eight coloured plates and a map 
of the prea 


vell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NEW WORK ON BRITISH PLANTS. 
Shortly will be ready Part I. of 


RITISH WILD FLOWERS; -Illustrated by 
J. E. SOWERBY ; described, with a Key to the Natural Orders, 
by C. PIERPOINT JOHNSON. To be completed in Twenty Parts, 
esch containing Four Plates, or Eighty Figures and Descriptions. 
Price, coloured, 3s.; plain, 1s. 6d. per Part. The entire Wi 
comprise about 1,600 fi ,and form one volume. Prospectuses may 
be had through all Booksellers, or of the Publisher. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth, 8. 


Just published, 3s., 12mo, cloth, 
ES AND WINCHESTER ELECTION 
IAL VERSES, and others, made Easy, for the Use of Schools. 
By the Rev. JOHN C. EVANS, of Stoke Poges, Bucks, late Fellow of 
King’s a Cambri 
London: E. P. Williams, Bride Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars ; 
lessrs. on Helfe Brotheis, 


and Eton. College ; ; D. Nutt, Winchester ; and 
Aldersgate Street, London. 

A KEY IS ‘ALSO PUBLISHED, to be had oply of E. P. WILLIAMS, 
as above, price 1s. 6d. 

















COMPLETION OF THE LARGE TYPE EDITION OF 


DR. CAMPBELL’S BIBLE. 


Now ready, 


THE CYCLOPZDIA CONCORDANCE. is. 


The METRICAL VERSION of the PSALMS, 
as used in the Scottish Churches, 1s. 
This splendid volume being now completed, subscribers are recom- 
mended to complete their sets with as little delay as possible. 
W. R. McPuvy, Publisher, 41, Ludgate Hill; London, and 
84, Argyll Street, Glasgow. 


ORKS OF THE CAVENDISH SOC err. 
—Gmelin’s Handbook of cna” gol 6 Vols., comprisin; 
whole of the Inorganic Chemistry, 42s. ;—Gmelin’s Handi 

Chemistry, Vols. 7 and 8, Lager first two volumes of the Organic Fn 
2ls.;—Gmelin’s Handbook of Chemistry, Vols. 9 and 10, continuation 
of the Organic part, 2ls.;—Lehmann’s Physio! Chemistry, 

Vols. 2 and 3 (the ist Vol. out of print), poe with ites and Plates. 
2is. ;—Bischoff’s ents of Ch Physical Geology, Vols. i 
- ieee of Cavendish ;—Life of fare 3;~Laurent’s Chemical 
The above works may be obtained, at the prices affixed, of 

F. M. Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


COMPLETION OF Fi ce ENGLISH READING 








Just published, in fep. 8vo, 454 pages, price 9s. 6d., cloth. 


UGHES’S SERIES OF READING 
LESSON BOOKS : es a graduated course of Original 
Articles and Short Treatises, riters of Scientific eminence ; 
illustrated with Woodcuts. ana earefully A ae to the purposes 
Practical Tuition. Edited by EDWARD GHES, F.R.AS., Head 
Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hospital. 
Tue Fourtn Book IncLopine :— 
Natural Philosophy, by Dr. J.)Flax Plant, by J. Macapam, jun. ; 
; Meteorology, by | Artificial Light and Gutta Percha, 
; and | by G. ; Light, by R. 


b oo WALKER, 
we Suaw;| RN; Ornamen ce cclle en el 
Craix ; The | Wonxum : Completing the S:ries. 
tet Second, and Third Books, price 3s. 6dy each. 
" kote: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternos‘er Bow. 


Small 8vo, price 6s. 
ITERARY PAPERS ON SCIENTIFIC 
SUBJECTS. By the late Professor EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., 
Belected trom his Writings in the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ Witha Portrait 
and Memoir. 

“ This reprint of reviews forms s ch ing book of miscell: 
essays. The criticism is genial, sensible, comprehensive, and compact. 
Tt is not common to — eminent scientific men » easy, 
piquant 1: such a union of claims to public 
pooh salt is manifested, it should br g with honour due. But, besides 














INERALOGY.—To be sold b 


private ‘con- 
tra@t, a very extensive and ehoice COLL 


ON OF MINE- 
For particulars, apply (post paid) to Edward Liiders, Esq., Lauter- 
berg, ton, Hanover. 
*,* This fine collection was formed by Mr. Liiders chiefly during 
hteen years ‘ residence in Russia, where he had constant relations 
with Siberia, 4 and contains some of the finest Malachites and Coppers 
to be found in any miseum on the Continent. 


EWSPAPER PRESS FUND.—The 
INAUGURAL MEETING, for the enrolment of Members, will 
be held on SATURDAY, June 26, at TWO oclock, at the aeteen 
Rules of the Fund, as revised b, 
Some spine atte naa ee of June twill be vue 
“een tothe Pund fo ue Gunes per annun payable in 
advance. Fé seen ag ‘ 





littérateur, the late "Edwarti 
Warten. doe before Ril things man—genial, we fey ora brave, and 
true—a thorough gvod fellow, as good a fellow as he was a na’ 
The reader cannot do better than himself of this am 
instructivé volume, if he have a for science 
seins without ill-nature 


using and 
r Sithout en 
and with knowl of the 
with a definite result, and a sense of the conte 
een vale — of turning all things to a jest.”—GioBe 
ell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — All the 





et ay Ke 
philosophy, and travel. ee oon aa <= ae ae 
added. Literary town Wanese, at book clu! suypiies 
on liberal terms. —s ep nee all 





‘ 


Charles Edward ay mates 
London ; and ‘ind 76. Crome 
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Library of OLY Authors. 


Handsomely printed in Foolscap 8vo, cloth ; 
each Author sold separately. 


RICHARD CRASHAW’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Now first completely edited by W, B. TURNBULL. 5s. 


LA MORT D’ARTHUR. The most noble 


History Arthur, and the Heroic Deeds of the Knights of 
the dhe | Table. From the Black-Letter Edition of 1¢34, com- 

with that of Caxton’s of 1485, with Illustrative Notes and 
Introduction by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., Membre de I'Institut 
de France, &c. 3 vols. 15s, 


HOMER’S BATRACHOMYOMACHIA. 
HYMNS and EPIGRAMS.—HESIOD'S WORKS and DAYS.— 

8” —JUVENAL’S FIFTH SA- 

TIRE. Translated by GEORGE CHAPMAN. With Introduction 
Rhy by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. Frontispiece after 


HOMER’S ILIAD, Translated by 


GEORGE CHAPMAN. Edited, with Notes and Life of Chapman, 
- + - RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols, Portrait and Frontis- 
piece, 


CHAPMAN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY, 


Rdited by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Frontis- 
piece, 12s. 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of JOHN 
WEBSTER. Edited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vols. £1, 
*,* A few Copies on Large Paper, 4 vols., post 8vo, £1 10s. | 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of JOHN! 


LILLY (the Euphuist). Now First Collected. Edited by F. W. | 
FAIRHOLT. 2 vols. 10s, 


*,* A few Copies on Large Paper, 2 vols., post 8vo, 15s, 


The MISCELLANIES of JOHN' 


AUBREY, F.B8. Fourth Edition, with some Additions, and an | 
Index, Portrait, and Cuts, 4s. | 


GEORGE WITHER’S HALLELUJAH ; 


or, Britain’s Second Remembrancer, in Praiseful and Penitential 
Hymns, Spiritual Songs, and Moral Odes. With Introduction by 
EDWARD FARR. Portrait. 6s, 

Hitherto this interesting volume has only been known = the public 
by extracts in various publications. So few copies of the are 
known to exist, that the copy from which this reprint hae been taken 
cost twenty-one guineas, 


GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS and 


ying of the CHURCH. Edited, with Introduction, by EDWARD 
Also, the Musical Notes, composed by Orlando Gibbons. 
With Portrait after Hole. 5s. 


The WORKS in PROSE and VERSE 


of SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. Now First Collected. Edited, 
with Life and Notes, by E. F. RIMBAULT. Portrait after Pass. 5s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of the 


. 9s ROBERT SOUTHWELL. Now first completely edited, by 
W. B, TURNBULL. 4s, 
The 


DRAMATIC and POETICAL 


WORKS of JOHN MARSTON. Now First Collected and Edited 
by J.0. HALLIWELL. 3 vols. 15s. 


“ The edition deserves well of the public ; it is carefully printed, 
and the annotations, although neither numerous nor extensive, supply 
am explanations upon a variety of interesting points. If 4 

well done no more than collect these plays, he would have 
conferred a boon upon all lovers of our old dramatic poetry,”— 
Laverary Gazerrs. 


The VISION and CREED of PIERS 


PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. A New Eiition, 
revised with Additions to the Notes and Glossary. 2 vols., ‘IQs, 


The ‘ Vision of Piers Plou boo is one of the most precious and 

monuments of lish La and Literuture, 
the — and political © condition of the country during 
urteenth century. - . Itsauthor is not certainly known, 
but its time of composition can, by internal evidence, be fixed at 





about the year 1362. On this and on all matters bea: upon the 
origin and object of the poem, Mr. Wright's historical introduction 
gives seprie information. . In the thirteen years that have 


‘ince the first edition of the present text was published by the 

late Mr. Pickering, our old literature and history has been more 

studied, and we trust that a large circle of readers will be prepared 

7 welcome this cheaper and carefully revised reprint.”—LiriRaRy 
AZEITE. 


INCREASE MATHER’S REMARK- 


ABLE PROVIDENCES of the EARLIER DAYS of AMERICAN 
Po a og With Introductory Preface by GEORGE OF FOR. 
‘ortrait. 


Nacti 


gulay of Kable sea-deli , accident 
remarkable phenomena, witche: itions, &c., &€., ted 
with inhabitants of New England, & &e, 


FRANCIS QUARLES’S ENCHIRIDION. 
Containing Institutions— Divine, Ng re sacha Moral, 
Ethical, Economical, and Political. Portrait. 


The POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 


DRUMMOND of HAWTHORNDEN. Edited by W.B. TURNBULL. 
Portrait. 5s. 


JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK, 








With a Biographical Preface and Notes. By 8. W. SIN 
FSA. The pase Edition, revised and Tegseenied. iE, 
Portrait. 5s. 


*,* Several other Works of our good old Authors in 
progress. 





JoHN RvssELL SmirH, 26, Soho Square. 








BOTANICAL WORKS 


BY 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 


I, 
FILICES EXOTICA ; 
Or, FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of EXOTIC 
FERNS, particularly such as are most desirable for 
Cultivation. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. In 
Numbers, each containing 8 coloured Plates. 
Royal Quarto, price 10s, 
[No.9 Now ready. 

« We observe that a new monthly botanical work, to be 
called ‘ Filices Exoticze; or, Figures and Descriptions of 
Exotic Ferns, particularly of such as are most deserving 
of cultivation,’ is to appear from the practised pen of Sir 
William Hooker. Each part is to contain eight coloured 
plates executed by Mr. Fitch. Such a publication is 
wanted, and we trust will contribute to the settlement of 
the names of Ferns, which pseudo scientific writers 
have contrived to reduce to deplorable confusion,’’— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Il, 

CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE; 
Comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
and of other Botanical Establishments in Great 
Britain, with suitable Descriptions. By Sir W. J. 
HOOKER, F.R.S. In Numbers, each containing 6 
coloured plates. 

Royal 8vo. Published Monthly. Prices. 6d. 
Vols I. to XIII, price 42s. each. 


ll, 
JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 
MISCELLANY : 
Containing Original Papers by Eminent Botanists, 
the Botanical News of the Month, Communications 
from Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, &c. 
Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S, 9 Vols. With 
Plates. 
IV. 
ICONES PLANTARUM ; 
Or, FIGURES, with Brief Descriptive Characters and 
Remarks, of NEW and RARE PLANTS, selected from 
the Author’s Herbarium. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. New Series. Vol.V., with One Hundred Plates. 
8vo. price 31s. 6d. 





BOTANICAL WORKS. 


BY 


THE ASSISTANT-DIRECTOR OF THE 
ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


1. 
THE FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
[P Part VI. now ready, 
Price per part, #1 11s. 6d. coloured ; #1 1s. plain, 
Part V., concluding Vol. I., neatly ready. 


2. 
THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &9. 
In Two Volumes, with 130 Plates, 
Royal 4to. Price £12 12s. coloured; #8 15s. plain. 


3. 
THE FLORA OF THE ANTARCTIC 
ISLANDS ; 

Or, Botany of the Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Discovery 
Ships Erebus and Terror, in the Years 1839-43, under 
the command of Captain Sir J.C. ROSS, F.R.S. By 
Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. Published ander the authori 
of ek Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Wit 
200 

Two Vols, ,royal 4to,price £10 ‘15s. coloured; #7 10s. plain. 


THE RHODODENDRON 8 OF SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA : 
Being an Account of the Rhododendrons oe dis- 
covered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya 
By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 30 Plates’ by 


W. Fitch. 
Price €3 16s. 


Imperial folio, 
5. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, 

Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim under 

the bn pe yee ne of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq 
pe aoa — rye? e Botanical Descriptions pa 
J.D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 
Caloared tes and an Illuminated, Title-page by 


Folio. Price £5 5s. 





Love. REEVE, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





loam) 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W, 


One Vol., 8vo, price 10g, dd. , 
ASTON AND ITS INHABITANTS ; 


Sketches of Life ae a Country Town. she L a 
“ Easton is a pleasant boo! zpedie-pond ame with Be 
dash of fun in vit wh which vin’ carry reader oe the ro in g 
humour.”—ATHEN. 
“* We know not ifthe the inhabitants here described are drawn from life, 
are mere portraitures by the ingenuous author ; we are 
inclined to think them genuine, for ‘here is about them a vem 
bP which could only be found | in oopies.”—Crrric, 
of peer hardly be afforded than by 


hour 
this eauulas little story.”-—~GLORE, 


or, 





Now ready, in One Vol., post 8vo, 312 pages, price 5s., cloth boards, 


N APLES AND KING FERDINAND: an 
Historical and Political Sketch of the KINGDOM of the TWo 
SICILIES ; with oh. Notices of the Neapolitan Bourbons, 
By ELIZABETH DA . 
= bw -tonpaneard is very opportune in point of pnblitation—« 
circulation most certainly coal waits ih Onanven: March 28, = 
“ There are two fearful ists of ‘ Dead in Prison or in Irons,’ and 
* Dead in Exile,’ during the reign of Ferdinand ; we shall return to 
this volume.”—Lzap’ 


‘LEADER (second Brood 
barn has written, — we have said, an interesting and 
Snel Jewcy which throws clear light over the annals of the 
litan dynasty, and on the condition to which Ferdinand and his 
ace socal have reduced this beautiful country.”--DatLy TELFeraPu. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
Just published, price One Guinea, elegantly bound in green cloth, gilt 
royal 8vo, tinted paper, and Mlustrated Ne Soret beau- 
tifully-executed Wood Engravings by Bouton, from wings by the 
AvtHor, Nor. Humpsreys, &c, 


[THE LIFE OF THE , MOSEL EE, from ita 


Source in the Vosges Mi its © with 
Rhine, at Coblence, By ocrAvis ROOKE, Esq., saa of ihe 
‘ Channel Islands; Pictorial 








“* It was a happy thought of Mr. Rooke oe make it (the Moselle) the 
pone of an. iipeteted ¥: olume.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


a ter to he a Aipigered over with great 
delight by the lover of ates. ”—BaTH INICLE. 
“ All the prominent features of this beautiful stream and the sur- 





rounding amy the rich and picturesque sears a the ruined castles, 
the quaint towns and no less pvem inhabitants, the local customs 


‘ore the reader as in a delicately. 





or once. are placed befo 


n' » 
and legendary lore cs variety to the narrative, and tends to Dam aaaen 
the interest. Mr. Rooke’s prose is lively and correct, and his verse, 
a which we have a fair quantity, musical and pleasing.” "MORNING 


“ Mr. arg tek isan excellent writer ; his publications are conceived 
i sine gente; . yes Bc rorggh work otfers a c ing and ever 

t panorama of picture, song, and e! Slepent description. Asa 
passnm so ab hanged perfect typography, t volume cannot be 


sw 
“ The auton loves the 


graceful river, and the people of the valley 

will be ful to him for pattahine this beautiful volume. Readers 

of it wi Seat be vhare 4 merece ‘as inspired with the subject of 
one gn his noblest 


e ascent has done justice sa the picturesque beauties of this 
lovely stream, both by description and by illustration. We should add, 
that the work is enlivened by eee a quaint legend derived from the 
olden times.”—GLOUCESTER JOURN. 

“ The chief points of of historical intevent are narrated by Mr. Rooke, 
—many ¢ curious legends are interwoven with the descriptions of 
scenery.” —- 


-LITERARY GAZEITE. 
“The sketches which the author has himself supplied to the en- 
f the scenery, the limpid river, 
fle declivity and moun- 
sun-streaks through the 
relies Of. lordly castles ;—-much 


noticed.”—SPEcTaToR. 


London : L, Booth, 307, Regent Street, W. 


This day is vee Pater 6s , Second Editi-n, with Three Maps and 


flustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 
[THE CHANNEL | ISLANDS, JERSEY, 
GUERNSEY, <a 


OCTAVIUS R00. 
Island of mek oe are all 








By 
The The views in nnd Bessiptons of the little 
new to the public. 


“Just the book that the visitor to these islands eresinen, meer 
he. gene there to reside or pass the summer Long ool . The ill all 
"are many of them b 
Arias, June 21. 
“The Channel Islands have long been left without a guide- -book. 
Mr. Reoke has here sup the want, ss — that leaves 
nothing to be desired.” —U strep 
“A most delightful vee for pictorial, legendary, and 
descriptive ive. may vie nett any similar publication.’ 


rms 
Mr. Rooke hes ane good service. He has ag a tour o™ the 

islands, and, finding no guide-book to has made a 
agreeable one of his own ings skilfully put to 
gether ; and we see ten that he has been coe of observation, 
and that he has let few things pass him.” aes, 

L. Booth, 307, Regent Street, London ; Le Lievre Brothers, 

Halket Place, Jersey. 





ood-eng! 


Just published and imported from Paris, price 83. 
ANUEL @HARMONIE, p pratiqng te et élémen- 
arus des Pensionnats et 
Gurnee sonattyars Conservatoire Impériale de ease. 
L. Booth, 307, Regent Street. 





Also lately published, One Vol., 8vo, price 12s. : 
UNV EeeASI0RS On HARMONY. Dedi- 
by permission to Cipriani Potter, 
“is work pie to Dre nse the the schoolroom, snd 
companion 


to the 
“We can to the private staceucal renders 10. peruse ti 
work for their "Daily NEWs. 


L, Booth, 307, Regent Street ; and Longmans and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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A NEW BRITISH BOTANY. 


Just ready, in One Vol., 680 pages, price 12s, 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA; 


A DESCRIPTION OF 


The Flowering Plants and Ferns Indigenous to, or Naturalized in, 
the British Isles. 


FOR THE USE OF BEGINNERS AND AMATEURS. 
BY GEORGE BENTHAM, F.LS. 





Now ready, in One Volume, with 350 pages, and 20 Coloured Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF BRITISH ARCH AOLOGY, 


By the Rev. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 





NEW WORK BY SIR WILLIAM HOOKER. 


Now ready (to be continued Monthly), Parr IX., containing Eight Plates, 4to, with Descriptive Text, 
price 10s., coloured, of 


FILICES EXOTICA; 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF EXOTIC FERNS, 
Particularly of such as are most deserbing of Cultibution. 


Py Sirk WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, 





Recently Published Part VI. 


FLORA OF TASMANTA. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, MD, F.RS. 


With 20 Plates. 
Price £1 11s. 6d. coloured; £1 1s. plain. 





DR. HOOKER, F.R.S. 


With Thirty Plates by W. Fitch. Imperial folio, price £3 16s. 


THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM-HIMALAYA; 


BEING 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE RHODODENDRONS RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN 
THE MOUNTAINS OF EASTERN HIMALAYA. 
By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“A most beautiful example of fine drawing and skilful colouring, while the letter-press furnished by the 


talented author possesses very high interest. Of the species of Rhododendron which he has found in his adyen- 
turous journey, some are quite unrivalled in magnificence of appearance.” GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 





With 35 Coloured Plates, price £2 2s. 
THE BRITISH DESMIDIEA, 
By JOHN RALFS, M.R.CS, 
The Drawings by Edward Jenner, A.L.S. 


Of this remarkable work only a few copies remain. 





Royal 8vo, Coloured Plates} price 21s. 


THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF ENGLAND; 


CONTAINING 


AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR CLASSICAL HISTORY, USES, CHARACTERS, DEVELOPMENT, 
NUTRITIOUS PROPERTIES, MODES OF COOKING, &c. 


By the Rev. Dr. BADHAM. 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Now ready, 
Complete in TwELvE Votumgs, £6 6s,, cloth, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR 
LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, 
GENEALOGISTS, PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
&e., &e. 

SERIES THE FIRST. 


NOTES and QUERIES was established for the purpose 
of furnishing to all lovers of Literature a COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK, in which they might, on the one hand, 
record for their own use and the use of others those 
minute facts, —those elucidations of a doubtful phrase, 
or disputed passage, —those illustrations of an obsolete 
custom,—those scattered biographical anecdotes, or un- 
recorded dates,—which all who read occasionally stumble 
upon ; and, on ‘the other, of supplying a medium hich the 
which they might address those Queries, +S — 
best informed are sometimes arrested in the 
their labours, in the hope of receiving solutions of tt co 
from some of their brethren, 


Now realy, price 5s., cloth. 
GENERAL INDEX 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


First Series, Vols. I. to XII. 


“ Tt was not the — part of Dr. Johnson’s eulogium on Gilbert 
Walmsley, that t he did not. immediately know he at least 
knew where to find? tore assuredly, the next best thing to possessing 
information is to know where to meet with it. Tosupply such a place 
was the object for which the von journal, NOTES AND QUERIES, 

Bow w many waifs and strays have been picked up in 
of English literature, history, and biography 
fact that an Index 


volume, not only to men of letters, but to well-informed readers 
generally, is too obvious to require proof, more especially when it is 
remembered that many of these a are to articles which them- 
selves point out the best sources of information upon their respective 
subjects.” —THE Times, June 28, 1856. 


“Here we have a wonderful whet to the First Series of NOTES 
AND QUERIES, exciting the ra et of those who do not yet possess 
it, and forming that kind of-necessary accompaniment to it which 
must be procured by those ome do. If the Index to one volume of 

UERIES be a marvel, twelve times more marvellous 


Brevi stur int has been left unin- 
dered, but — details have been, from the very necessity of the 
ver. There are only about seventeen thousand entries 
int the Index. Each entry has sometimes, however, a dozen references, 
and the nature of the secondary reference is in each instance indicated. 
Perhaps the whole number of zefrenoes to the body of the Series may 
exceed 40,000 ; and such Index, there can be no doubt, 
<< very aatenite to the vebes of the Series it makes so perfectly 
vailable. Practically, in fact, the value of the First Series of NOTES 
AND QUERIES asa eae of reference is doubled to all students by 
this publication.”—Examver, Suly 12. 12. 


“4 GENERAL INDEX to the valuable and curious matter in the 
rgd and completed Series of NOTES AND QUERIES is a great boon 
the literary student. Each half-yearly Volume has had its own 
od but a search through a dozen separate lists is an affair of time 
and trouble. The present complete Index is not formed by a mere 
throwing together of the subordinate ones, but is a new and extended 
and well-arranged table of contents. Having already had occasion to 
Ect bali at points, we can bear to i 
The eeogah of preparing such a work must have been great, and much 
credit is to Mr. Yeowell, the compiler, for the manner in which he 
has pacheer] ‘nis task. The Index is alphabetical ; but in the general 
al pea are included the following classified headi ngs :—Anonymous 
Books, Notices of New- ins—Documents inedited — Epi 
oe re Tee J ees lelieeee— tographs— 
fA sage —Prover' uotations — Reprin' 
Ballads,”—Lirgrary Gazerre, July 26th. 





' New Series, commencing Sebiidiei, 1856. 
“ Learned, chatty, useful.”— ATHEN 20M, 


Every RATUERAE, Foolscap Quarto, price 4d., 
or 3 


, 5d. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


i 

In compliance with a request urged upon us by many 
.who, desirous of possessing NOTES AND QUERIES, 
were unwilling, on the one hand, to incur the expense of 
purchasing the twelve volumes already issued, or, on the 
—, hand, of having an incomplete work, we deter- 
with the new year (1856), to commence a New 
Setes’ of NOTES AND QUERIES. The Second Series 
is, in all respects, similar to the First, carried on in the 
same spirit,—in a great measure by the same friendly 
hands. We feel, therefore, justified in hoping that, while 
this new arrangement will procure us new Subscribers, 
| we shall not lose any of those whose patronage we have 

| hitherto enjoyed. 

A Specimen sent for Five Stamps. 


Bett and Datpy, 186, Fleet Street ; 
And by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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LIST OF FOREIGN BOOKS 


RECENTLY IMPORTED BY 


D. NUTT, 270, STRAND. 


FRENCH. 
ANNUAIRE du Sport en France. 12mo. .........++. 28. 


Do de Littérature Medicale Etrangére, pour 1858, 
CO ey oe ee easceds sacbueeany 3s. 6d. 


Do ~— del’Economie Politique. 15™¢ Année. 18mo. 
5s. 

BELLOGUET.—Glossaire Gaulois. 8v0............ . 6s. 
BARBIE DU BOCAGE.—Suez et Périm. Réponse a 
l’Article du ‘Times’ du 7 Avril, 1858. 8vo. ..1s. 6d. 
CHERUEL.—Marie Stuart et Catherine de Medicis. - 
S. 

COQUEREL.—Christologie. 2vols. 12mo. ........78. 
DUPIN, i Beane ine Amours purs. Nouvelles. ig 

12m: 


sevoRAY. Penny. Etude. l2mo. ............38, 6d. 
FOUCHER, V.—Commentaire sur le Code de Justice 

Militaire pour l’Armée de Terre. Very thick, 8vo. 15s. 
INCHAUSPE.—Le Verbe Basque. 4to.. ree S 


JAMIN. gee de a de l’Ecole Polytechnique 
VOR TD. QVOs v0 isedcicn ia cies done og enip oegeere’ 


LIEVRE. nibeles des Protestants du Poitou. 2 em 


MATTEUCCI.—Cours d’Electro-Physiologie. 8vo. ..4s. 
MICHAUD.—Le Droit pra en Europe et en Angleterre. 
8v s. 6d. 


Eee Ceer  SEeeeeereree ees eeeeee 


MOLESCHOTT.—De V Alimentation et du Régime. 12mo. 
3s. 

REVERIES ET VERITES, ou de suataaee Gretions 
Astronomiques. s. Od. 
ROfUREAU. — Des erat Eaux a de 
Europe. Vol. I. Allemagne et Hongrie. Thick 8vo. 

7s. 6d 


SACY.—Variétés Littéraires, Morales, et Historiques. 
2 vols, 8vo. 

SAULCY.—Histoire de l’Art Judaique. S8vo. ........7s. 

SUAREZ, S.T., Opera Omnia. New edition, by André, 
Vols. I.to X. Royal 8vo. ........... +... Each ls, 


TOUSSENEL,.—L’Esprit des Bétes, Zoologie Passionelle, 
Mammiféres de France. 8V0. ...........0ee00s . 6s. 


GERMAN. 


BUSCHMANN.—Die Voelker und Sprachen Neu-Mexico’s 
und des Britischen Nordwest-America’s. 4to, boards. 


i = igpanasti Graefin, die Deutsche Schweiz. 3 vols. 
12s. 


siete. —Anleitung zur Pathologisch- Chem. Analyse. 
With 20 Woodcuts. 12m 


. 


PoE nant as a £gyptiaca. A Repertory of all 
Books on Egypt published before 1857. 8vo. a 6s. 

JUVENAL.—Die Satiren des Junius. 
German Translation and Annotations, by — 


The Text, with 


KARSTEN.—Die Medicinischen Chinarinden ie ba 4 
nada’s. With 2 Plates. 8vo: 


LEHMANN.—Zoochemie. 8vo. 

LEPSIUS.—Das Kénigsbuch der Pe agwele opp I, (Text 

and Plates of the Dynasties), folio, bo 
LEUBUSCHER. — Handbuch der eiticialodhen Klinik. 
Vol. I. Part 1, 8vo. * 
MANNHARDT.—Germanische Mythen. 2 vols. thick 
—— —Anmno II, der Heilige. Erzbischof von Koeln. 
bi ood eeceedevvcesces 5s. 
Rien oa Lehrbuch der Speciellen Pathologie. 
Wah. 3. BAG U DOW. . ion tan cai odircsd sew seeaaccd 6s 
PALLESKE. —Schiller’s Leben und er: Vol. L, 
BVO... ccccccccccccccccccces 6s. 
PAPPENHEIM.—Handbuck her Sanitits. Polizei. Vol. I. 
10s. 6d. 
SNELL (Dr. Ludwig).—Leben und Wirken. 12mo. ..4s 


SO ee ee eee eee eee cenes 


TESTAMENTUM NOVUM, Greece. Ed. Tischendorf. | * 


7th edition. Pars I.—VI. 


VIERTELJAHRSCHRIFT Na a 
Rechtswissenschaft. Part I.,8vo. .............. 3s. 


D, Nurr, 270, Strand. 


. | dealer in these wares could produce ; nearly all the renee have 





13, GREAT MAKLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, with fine Portrait, 21s. bound. 
« ra book sure to attract public attention, and well meriting it.”— 


Gu 

be rm caer able and interesting book.”—CHRONICLE. 

“ The deep interest felt in the life of so great a dramatic genius will 
secure for these volumes a and cultivated circle of readers.”—Suy. 
“ A work which will be read with avidity.”—ADVERTISER. 


or, NOTES — TRAVEL in SOUTH-WESTERN NORWAY in the 
SUMMERS of 1856-7 ; with Glances at the Legendary Lore of that 
District. By the Rev, F. METCALFE, M.A., Author of ‘The 
Oxonian in Norway’ &c. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 1 vol., 8vo, with Portraits, 
2is., bound, 


THE COUNTESS of BONNEVAL: Her 


LIFE and LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON 
2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. 
“The whole work forms one of those touching stories which, from 
their simplicity, create a lasting impression.” —ATHENAUM,. 


MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA, CHINESE TARTARY, and 
CENTRAL ASIA, &c. With Fifty beautiful Illustrations, from 
the Author’s Original Drawings, £2 2s. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 10s. 6d. 


ss,,JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


Third Edition. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 


MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK — 


RIDES and REVERIES of ZSOP SMITH. By MARTIN F. 
TUPPER. 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE POOR RELATION. By Miss 


PARDOE. 3 vols. 
re The very best novel which Miss Pardoe has ever written.”— 
MESSENGER. 
batt whe Poor Relation’ is considerably superior to most of the 
fictions of the day.”—Suy 
“ A novel of a most PaFaciettnn character.” —OBSERVER. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. By 


JOHN EDMUND READE. 3 vols. 


HECKINGTON. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 


“A valuable prize to readers in search of a clever novel. The 
heroine is charming.”— ATHENAUM. 

“We have not read any of Mrs. Gore’s novels which we like so 
much as ‘ Heckington.’”—Jonw BULL. 


ONE AND TWENTY. By the Author of 
“Wild Flower,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“ Among the new novels one of the best is ‘ One and Twenty,’ 
INER. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. By the Author 
of ‘The Discipline of Life,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ The best of Lady Emily Ponsonby’s novels.”——Jous But. 


-| VIOLET BANK AND ITS INMATES. 


“ A pleasant book written in a pleasant spirit.”—ATHEN£UM. 


THE REIGNING BEAUTY. By 


LADY CHATTERTON, 3 vols. [Just ready. 





Just published, 
In One Vol., 450 pages, 20 Photo-Stereographs. 


TENERIFFE: 


AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT ; 


OR, 
SPECIALITIES OF A RESIDENCE 
ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 
By PROF. C. PIAZZI SMYTH, 


HER MAJESTY’S ASTRONOMER FOR SCOTLAND. 


EXAMINER, 


“ The special interest of this work lies in the fact that it supplies 
— first example of the application of the principle of the stereoscope 
to book-illustration. A neat little folding stereoscope, the 
Boox the volume, and may sand * ee it 
on the book-shelf, not occupying more space than a an When 
opened for use, the is t, x? can, 
with the most perfect ease and comfort to the pe a using it, be 
aoe over the pair of stereoscopic photographs which form each 
tion. There are twenty of such ch dilustrations, which would cost 

more than the price of the work which contains them, if sold in the 
ordinary way as stereoscopic slides, A more interesting series no 








been 

taken at heights of from seven to twelve thousand feet above the level 
of the sea ; and on the lower ground we are shown a dragomtree 

cactus: s-garden, cochineal- eens at work, and other scenes never 
before realized in this manner to eyes in England. The scientific re- 
sults of the dition have d to the Royal Society. 
The details interesting to the public—and Professor Piazzi is 
no means # Dryasdust in science—appear in the volume before us, 
deserve a cordial welcome.” 


The Book, price 21s., and the Stereoscope, price 3s, 6d, 
Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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es 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY, 


COMPLETION OF THE SERIES. 


“A series a am Rf Mr. Reeve, exceedingly well 
adapted for winning the sympathies and directing the 
observation toward natural objects.”—ATHEN&UM. 

*« 4 popular series of scientific treatises, which, from 
the simplicity of their style, and the artistic excellence 
and correctness of their numerous illustrations, has ac. 
quired a celebrity beyond that of any other series of 
modern cheap works.””—LIVERPOOL STANDARD, 


: | BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS. 
By R. LAISHLEY. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE AQUARIUM. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6a, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH CRUSTACEA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA. 
By MARY ROBERTS. Eighteen Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 108. 6d. 


POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d, 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
By T.C. ARCHER, Twenty Plates, 19s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS. 
By T. MOORE, F.L.S. Twenty-two Plates, 10s, 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES. 
By R. M. STARK. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 
By W. L. LINDSAY, M.D. Twenty-two Plates, 105.64. 


HISTORY OF PALMS. 
By Dr. B. SEEMANN, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


HISTORY OF ZOOPHYTES. 
By Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Tweaty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 
Edited by Dr. DAUBENY. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 
By MARIA E. CATLOW. Sixteen Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 
By P. H. GOSSE. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY. 
By HENRY SOWERBY. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Sixteen Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY. 
By MARIA E. CATLOW. Sixteen Plates, 10s. 6d. 


THE WOODLANDS. 
By MARY ROBERTS. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By J. B. JUKES, F.R.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 





Loves. Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


By Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 
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REVIEWS. 


Ia Mort d’Arthur. The History of King 
Arthur, and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Compiled by Sir Thomas Malory, 
Knt. Edited from the text of the edition 
of: 1634, with Introduction and Notes. By 
Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A. F.S.A., &c. 
3 Vols. John Russell Smith. 

Tue romances of chivalry are very absurd. 

We may safely assert that the persons who 

figure in them never had any real existence. 

The giants and. dwerves, the witches and 

wizards, the dragons and fiery flying serpents, 

the enchanted swords and fairy islands, it is 
needless to say, are ey fabulous ; and it 
may with equal truth be predicated of the 
kings and queens, knights and ladies, bachelors 
and damsels, holy eremites and saintly recluses 
of the ‘ Mort, @ Arthur,’ that: they are not the 
men and women who walk this middle earth,and 
that the lives they are represented to have led 
are not compatible with the requirements of 
human life under any possible conditions. So 
much may be conceded to the matter-of-fact 
reader. But, on the other hand, these romances 

have been written and rewritten during a 
riod of little less than a thousand years. 
eir powers of adaptation seem unlimited. 

They continually reappear in the costume of each 

succeeding age, and are read with delight by old 

and young alike. They seemed doomed to fall 
under the blows of Petrarch and his successors, 
who endeavoured to revive the classics ; but 
the minstrel boldly seized the heroes and ama- 
zons of Homer and Virgil, and changed them 
into knights and ladies. They yielded for a time 
to the i i spirit of the Renaissance ; 
Cervantes laughed them out of countenance, 
and they seemed frozen under the cold cynicism 
of the eighteenth century; but the chain 
of the romantic tradition has never been utterly 
broken in England, and can hardly be, as lon 
as Shakspeare, Spenser, and even Milton an 

Dryden, are read. Whether a Pope and a 

Johnson shall again arise, and new Essays on 

Man and other Irenes be written and acted 

and admired, it is useless to speculate. But 

this cotton-spinning nineteenth century, with 
its Scotts, its Byrons, its Wordsworths, and its 

Tennysons, certainly shows no disposition to 

forget the knights and ladies whose adventures 

delighted the courts of our early Edwards and 

Henrys. Nor is the spirit of chivalry confined 

to our literature ; strange as it may appear, we, 

nation of shopkeepers that we are, are more 
imbued with the spirit of romance in real life 
than any nation in Europe. Frenchmen, Ita- 
lians, and Germans stay at home and mind 
their business, or sleep and gamble; or if 
they go abroad, it is in search of gold or 
science, or to avoid the police. Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson alone are to be found in all parts 
of the world in search of “adventures.” In 
order to do what others have not done, to see 
what others have not seen, your modern Eng- 

shman will incur dangers and suffer privations 
quite equal to any that Lancelot and Tristram 
are represented to have braved in the quest of 
the Sangreal. In both cases it is the adventure 
itself, and not any material advantage to be 
derived from it, that is the object. of pursuit. 

The consciousness of power arising from suc- 

cessfully overcoming difficulties, is the reward ; 

and this pursuit of a purely ideal and ima- 
ative good, produces a certain degree of un- 


° 


bi , generosity, and frankness. 


we conceive to be the basis of the chivalrous 
spirit ; and it is obviously the product of ma- 
terial prosperity and freedom such as were 
pesca by the Norman nobility of the Middle 
Ages, and such as are now enjoyed by the 
modern English gentleman. 

This may in some degree account for the 
ever increasing popularity of the romance in 
England. With all our shopkeeping propen- 
sities, there are many points in which we sym- 
pathize with the adventurous knights of old ; 
and so Scott was received with a shout of wel- 
come, and every poet and writer of fiction 
since him has drawn more or less freely from 
the sources of the medieval romance. 

Of the romances of chivalry the most popular 
was the story of King Arthur and his Knights, 
which first appeared in the History of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, published in the year 1147. Arthur 
soon became the hero of innumerable poems, 
both in English and French, which were sung 
to the harp by the trowvéres and minstrels in 
the baronial hall or the ladies’ chamber. As 
feudal manners began to degenerate, and the 
art of reading became more general, these 
metrical romances were turned into prose ; and 
in France the earliest productions of the print- 
ing-press were the prose romances of the 
Arthurian cycle. In 1469 or 1470 Sir Thomas 
Malory translated the French prose romance 
of the ‘Mort d@ Arthur, comprising the sub- 
stance of the whole cycle—the Adventures of 
Sir Lancelot and Sir Tristram, the Quest of 
the Sangreal, and the Mort d’Arthur, properly 
so called—into English, This was printed 
for the first time by Caxton in 1485, and again 
by Wynkyn de Worde in 1498 and 1529. 
These editions were followed by others from 
the presses of William Copland and Thomas 
East. No other reprint can be traced till the 
year 1634: this was reprinted after the revival 
of the romantic taste ; but Mr. Haslewood, the 
editor, appears to have been either incompetent 
or careless, for his text is full of the grossest 
errors. Simultaneously with Haslewood’s 
edition, Malory’s ‘ Mort d@’ Arthur’ was brought 
out in a series called Walker’s British Classics, 
but the editor's emendations of the text are 
worse than Haslewood’s carelessness. Finally, 
a reprint of Caxton’s edition appeared in 1817, 
with an introduction and notes by Southey, 
but the text appears to have been abandoned 
to the tender mercies of the printers. ; 

We have carefully read the present edition, 
which is a reprint of that of 1634 compared 
with the editio princeps of Caxton, and which 
forms a part of the excellent Library of Old 
Authors which Mr. Russell Smith is engaged 
in bringing out ; and in every page we could 
trace the minute accuracy of the editor, Mr. 
Thomas Wright. He has indeed confined him- 
self almost exclusively to exegetical notes, but 
in these we are not offended by any of the wild 
conjectures which men imperfectly acquainted 
with the Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and 
early English, are apt to hazard. We only re- 

+ that the notes are so short, and that he 

not illustrated his text from the stores of 
contemporary literature, of which he possesses 
a imogleda: at once extensive and accurate. 
But brevity is a rare virtue in an annotator, 
and is not to be despised. In the present 
edition of the ‘Mort d Arthur, those who 
wish to become acquainted with the spirit of 


@ correct text, not too archaic to be understood 


glossarial notes at the foot of the pages. 
Many have been the modes of accounting for 





the Arthurian romance, will find it embodied in 
by ordinary readers with the help of the short | 





the rise’ of chivalry. It seems to us that its | 


origin lies on the surface. A man who possesses 
the material goods of life in abundance must 
do one of two things : he must either live in 
sensuality and sloth, or he must make some 
employment for himself. Public opinion, 
formed more or less upon the morals of Chris- 
tianity, made the former alternative disgrace- 
ful in medieval Europe. The result was that 
the Norman nobility sought an occupation in 
military adventure ; and thespirit of their newly- 
adopted Christianity combined in a somewhat 
inconsistent union with the Norman spirit of 
warfare for warfare’s sake, produced the fan- 
tastic, but, under the circumstances, beneficial 
and civilizing institution of chivalry. It -was 
the putting the old wine into old bottles. The 
code of chivalry was not, indeed, a’ perfect 
system of Christian morals, but it was the best 
that the Normans would have accepted. It 
encouraged ambition and war, but, at the same 
time, it at least mitigated the ferocity and 
injustice of both. Cruelties were sometimes 
practised by knights, but no medieval war 
between Christian states was ever attended by 
anything like the wide-spread desolation or the 
individual acts of barbarism which were the 
invariable accompaniments of a victory in the 
most civilized ante-Christian times. 

If, indeed, there had been no corrective of 
the chivalrous or feudal spirit in the Middle 
Ages, it might have seriously retarded the pro- 
gress of civilization, to which war is directly 
opposed. But the monasteries, whatever ma 
have been the superstitions or corruptions whic 
reigned in them, and on this subject we give no 
opinion, were so many centres of industry and 
of the peaceful arts of life. Wherever a com- 
munity of monks settled themselves, there corn- 
fields, and mills, and vineyards, and meadows 
stocked with oxen, arid gardens with bee-hives, 
took the place of brakes and forests. Within 
the house books were written and transcribed, 
pictures were painted, statues were carved, and 
the sons of the people were taught to read and 
sing. Whether the monks ate too much of the 
corn and beef, and drank too much of the wine 
they raised—whether their pictures were equal 
to those of Rafaelle or Frith, and their statues 
to those of Michael Angelo or Baron Marochetti 
—whether their books were as good as those of 
Dickens, or their music as that of Meyerbeer,— 
is immaterial. They cultivated the arts of life 
as far as they knew how, and enjoyed the fruits 
of their industry as men generally do. The abbey 
was the complement in the social system of the 
feudal castle. The latter represented and em- 
bodied the military spirit ; the former, the in- 
dustrial. The feudal castle was the Horse 
Guards of the Middle Ages ; the monastery 
was Manchester and Norfolk combined ; the 
baron was Lord Palmerston, with his “spirited 
foreign policy ;” the abbot, Mr. Bright and 
Lord Althorp in one. 

Now, though the romance does not represent 
the real life of the feudal castle, nor, indeed, 
real life at all, it does represent one phase of 
that life. Sir Tristram and Sir Lancelot, and 
Sir Palomides and Sir Gawain, and Queen 


‘Guenever and the Lady Isoude, are ladies and 


gentlemen of the time of the Plantagenets while 
in a very evalté and enthusiastic state of mind 
during the holding of a tournament. Life is 
looked upon from the adventurous point of view 
exclusively, and its more material phases are very 
nearly ignored. Within that field of vision feel- 
ings and motives are accurately and minutely 
depicted. Each personage has a well-defined 
character, which is never lost sight of. Tris- 
tram and Lancelot are models of what knights 
should be, according to the code of chivalry 
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which prevailed in the fourteenth | 
centuries ; for their moral failings, while they | 
are freely told, are never excused. Guenever 
and Isoude are models of ladies, of the same 
very mixed elements. A perfectly moral and 
religious character can hardly be made in- 
teresting, because it is the play of the passions 
which excites our interest, and in such a 
character the passions must be under control. 
For this reason ladies’ heroes are generally 
rather vapid; and Sir Galahad, who is 
the only one who achieves the Sangreal, in 
consequence of his perfect purity, soon dies, 
and while he lives we do not much care for 
him. The rest of the knights are all well dis- 
tinguished from each other by some striking 
peculiarity. Sir Gawaine is a good fellow, very 
courteous, but fickle, and not to be depended 
upon. Sir Kay is a strong knight, but cranky 
and sarcastic ; a wit, and fond of giving people 
nick-names. Sir Palomides is envious. — 
Arthur himself is extremely well drawn, an 
exactly gives the feudal idea of a king,—a 
knight raised by his office to an accidental 
superiority over a number of other knights, 
who are his peers, and are quite at liberty to 
withdraw their allegiance from him when they 
please, and are able. He himself occasionally 
joins in the tournament ; and though a good 
knight “with his hands,” yet there is a little 
tenderness about placing him in dangerous 
situations. His dignity and renown depend 
rather upon the deeds done by the Knights of 
the Round Table, under his auspices, than 
upon his personal acts of valour. When he 
loses his knights by death, and when Sir 
Lancelot leaves him, his kingdom goes to ruin, 
and he himself is slain. The character of one 
who lives at home at ease in the enjoyment of 
power, while his knights are seeking adven- 
tures in all parts of the world, is of course a 
little weak. King Arthur is good-natured, and 
not disposed to look too closely into what 
relates to his domestic honour, if doing so 
would be likely to bring him into trouble ; but 
he is hasty when provoked, and raps out a 
good oath occasionally when he gets into a 
royal passion. After his first youth is past, 
Excalibur does not often leave his scabbard. 
Arthur’s want of personal prowess is, however, 
made up for by the supernatural fairy pro- 
tection which he enjoys ; and his birth and 
death are alike enveloped in mystery. 

The morals of the times, represented in the 
‘Mort d’Arthur, are a good deal purer than 
those of ‘ Horace Walpole’s Letters.’ Intrigues 
were perhaps as prevalent in the imaginary 
court of Arthur as they were in the courts of 
the Georges. But there is something nobler 
in the constant loves of Tristram rm Isoude, 
and of Lancelot and Guenever, than in the pro- 
miscuous gallantries of George Selwyn, or of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ; and we can 
only say that those to whom 


** Galeotto fu il libro,” 


must have been predisposed to evil, unless the 
Italian romance of ‘ Lancillotto’ were much 
more warm in its descriptions than the ‘ Mort 
d@ Arthur’ But, at any rate, every breach of 
the strict law of purity is represented as bring- 
ing down punishment on the head of the trans- 
gressor, and requiring repentance and amend- 
ment of life. One of the finest passages in the 
whole collection of romances of which the 
‘Mort d@’Arthur’ is composed, is that which 
describes the scene of the chapel in the forest, 
where Sir Lancelot sees the Sangreal in a 
dream, but is not suffered to approach it 


and fifteenth | 





because of his sinful life ;— 


“ But Sir Launcelot rode overthwart and end- 
long in a wild forrest, and held no path, but as 
wild adventure led him, and at the last he came 
unto a stone crosse, which departed two wayes in 
wast land. And by the crosse was a ston that 
was of marble; but it was so darke that Sir 
Launcelot might not well know what it was. 
Then Sir Launcelot looked by him, and saw an 
old chappell, and there hee wend to have found 
people. And so Sir Launcelot tied his horse to a 
tree, and there hee put off his shield, and hung 
it upon a tree, and then hee went unto the 
chappell doore, and found it wasted and broken. 
And within he found a faire alter, ful richly 
arrayed with cloth of silk, and there stood a faire 
candelstick which beare six great candels, and the 
candlesticke was of silver. And when Sir Laun- 
celot saw this light, hee had a great will for to 
enter into the chappell, but hee could find no 
place where hee might enter. Then was he pass- 
ing heavie and dismaied. Then hee returned, 
and came againe to his horse, and tooke off his 
saddle and his bridle, and let him pasture; and 
unlaced his helme, and ungirded his sword, and 
laid him downe to sleepe upon his shield before 
the crosse. 

“And so hee fell on sleepe, and halfe waking 
and halfe sleeping, he saw come by him two pal- 
fryes, both faire and white, the which beare a 
litter, therein lying a sicke knight ; and when he 
was nigh the crosse, he there abode still. All this 
sir Launcelot saw and beheld, for hee slept not 
verily, and he heard him say, ‘Oh, sweete Lord, 
when shall this sorrow leave me? and when shall 
the holy vessell come by me, wherethrough I shall 
be blessed ? for I have endured thus long for little 
trespasse.’ And thus a great while complained 
the knight, and allwaies sir Launcelot heard it. 
With that sir Launcelot saw the candelsticke 
with the sixe tapers come before the crosse, but 
he could see nobody that brought it; also there 
came a table of silver, and the holy vessell of the 
sancgreal, the which sir Launcelot had seene be- 
fore that time in king Petchours house. And 
therewithall the sicke knight set him upright, 
and held up both his hands and said, ‘ Faire sweete 
Lord, which is heere within the holy vessell, take 
heede to mee that I may bee hole of this great 
malady” And therewith upon his hands and 
upon his knees he went so nigh that he touched 
the holy vessell and kissed it, and anon he was 
hole; and then he said, ‘ Lord God, I thank thee, 
for I am healed of this malady.’ Soe when the 
holy vessell had beenethere a great while, it went 
unto the chappell againe with the candlesticke 
and the light, so that sir Launcelot wist not 
where it became, for he was overtaken with sinne, 
that hee had no power to arise against the holy 
vessell, wherefore afterward many men said of 
him shame; but hee tooke repentance afterward. 
Then the sicke knight dressed him upright, and 
kissed the crosse. Then anon his squire brought 
him his armes, and asked his lord how he did. 
‘Certainely,’ said hee, ‘I thanke God right 
heartily, for through the holy vessell I am healed ; 
but I have right great mervaile of this sleeping 
knight, which hath had neither grace nor power 
to awake during the time that this holy vessell 
hath beene here present.’ ‘I dare it right well 
say,’ said the squire, ‘that this same knight is 
defouled with some manner of deadly sinne, 
whereof he was never confessed.’ ‘ By my faith,’ 
said the knight, ‘ whatsoever he be, he is unhappie, 
for as I deeme hee is of the fellowship of the 
round table, the which is entred into the quest 
of the sancgreall.’ ‘Sir,’ said the squire, ‘here I 
have brought you all your armes save your helme 
and your sword, and therefore by mine assent 
now may ye take this knights helme.and: his 
sword ;’ and so he did.. And when he was cleane 
armed, he tooke sir Launcelots horse, for he was 
better then his owne. And so they departed 
from the crosse. 

“Then anon sir Launcelot awaked, and set him- 
selfe upright, and bethought him’ what hee had 





there seene, and whether it were dreames or not, 
Right so he heard a-voice that said, ‘Sir Laun. 
celot, more hardy then is the stone, and more 
bitter then is the wood, and more naked and bare 
then is the leefe of the fig-tree, therefore go thou 
from hence, and withdraw thee from this holy 
place.’ And when sir Launcelot heard this, he 
was passing heavy, and wist not what to doe. 
And so he departed sore weeping, and cursed the 
time that hee was borne, for then he deemed never 
to have had more worship; for the words went 
unto his heart, till that hee knew wherefore that 
hee was so called. Then sir Launcelot went to 
the crosse, and found that his helme, his sword, 
and his horse was taken away; and then hee 
called himselfe a very wretch, and most unhappy 
of all knights. And there he said, ‘ My sinne and 
my wretchednesse hath brought me unto great 
dishonour ; for when I sought worldly adventures 
and worldly desires, I ever achieved them, and 
had the better in every place, and never was | 
discomfited in no quarell, were it right or wrong. 
And now I take upon mee the adventures of holy 
things; and now I see and understand that mine 
old sinne hindreth mee, and also shameth mee, so 
that I had no power to stire nor to speake when 
the holy blood appeared before mee.” 


The religion of the knights is represented to 
be pretty much like that of the generality of 
people at the present day: they conform to 
the outward observances which are thought 
necessary, they hear mass daily, and have a 
certain respect for religion. But this is never 
represented as enough. Success in the quest 
of the Sangreal, which appears to be an alle- 
gorical mode of representing justification by 
the blood of Christ (sang réel), requires a 
thorough amendment of life, and cannot be 
achieved until the knight is determined to 
forsake his sinful life. 

If we are in a mood to let our imagination 
run upon impossible adventures, described with 
such minuteness as to bring a vivid picture 
before the mind’s eye, we can enjoy the ‘ Mort 
@ Arthur” Once admitting the possibility of 
the incidents and manner of life represented, 
the feelings of the actors in the drama are 
thoroughly natural, and have at the same time 
a fine elevation and nobility which warm our 
sympathies. There is nothing mean about the 
heroes. In every position in which they are 
placed their code of honour is exactly the 
same as that of a thoroughbred Englishman of 
our own times. When Lancelot boldly de- 
fends the character of the Queen at all hazards, 
though in doing so he tells lie after lie, we feel 
that he is only doing what a man of honour at 
the present day would feel himself bound to 
do under similar circumstances. The conscience 
of a selfish scoundrel would become tender just 
at the wrong moment. Having got into the 
scrape, the place to stop is not exactly that 
where doing so would bring infamy upon the 
lady. Lancelot is, of course, wrong in the 
whole affair. This he acknowledges and he- 
wails when his acknowledgment will do no one 
else harm ; but when Guenever’s interests are 
at stake, he puts himself and every other con- 
sideration out of sight. 

As between man and man, there is the same 
honourable and gentlemanlike regard for the 
rights of others. In his disputes with Sir 
Palomides, Sir Tristram displays the utmost 
consideration for his former friend, whom envy 
has turned into an enemy, and Sir Gawaine 
and Sir Lancelot are infinitely disgusted by 
the rudeness of Sir Kay to the boy who 
comes to ask for meat and dtok' As far as 
morals are the ‘Mort d’ Arthur’ is 
certainly purer than ‘ Pelham ;’ while its code 
of honour is much more manly than that of 
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Lord Chesterfield, and comes quite up to the 
standard of modern novels, if it does not, in- 
deed, rise above it. 

When we consider the state of Europe after 
the destruction of the Roman empire, overrun 
by fierce tribes of Goths and Huns and Van- 
dals, its coasts harassed by piratical Normans 
and Saxons, and every district under the juris- 
diction of an independent sovereign, we are 
struck with amazement when we find that out 
of this chaos of contending passions arose a 
code of military morals such as is embodied in 
the following precepts :— f 


“Then King Arthur stablished all his knights, 
and'gave them lands that were not rich of land, 
atid charged them never to do outrage nor murder, 
and always to flee treason [treachery]; also, by no 
means to be cruel, but to give mercy unto him 
that asked mercy, upon paine of forfeiture of their 
worship and lordship of King Arthur for ever- 
more; and always to do ladies, damsels, and 
gentlewomen ‘sticcour, upon paine of death. 
Also, that’ 0 man’ take no battailes ina wrong 
quaréll for no law, nor for worldly goods. Unto 
this’ were ‘all the knights sworne, of the round 
table, both old and young. And every year they 


. were sworne at the high feast of Penticost.” 


‘This was the standard aimed at by chivalry. 
It'was probably not reached by the generality, 
buteven to establish a high in Shree is a great 
step _ There are few men in England 
who have never in their lives told a he, by 
wordor deed ; but the standard of veracity is 
high in this country, and therefore, under 
ordinary circumstances, an Englishman’s word 
may be depended upon. In India the standard 
of veracity is low, and the standard of ritual 
purity high. The consequence is that the 
slightest motive is sufficient to make a Hindoo 
tela lie, while he would die rather than eat 
beef, Where did the destroyers of the Roman 
empire, “ the scourges of God,” as they called 
themselves, and the pitiless Norman pirates, 
find their high standard of military morals ? 
What was it that transformed them into 
~_ owning such an ideal of military duty 
as that embodied in Arthur’s precepts? We 
recommend the question to Mr. Buckle. 

Before closing an article which has alread 
passed its due limits, we must call the reader’s 
attention to a curious coincidence between Sir 
Thomas Malory and 3 The Ghost 
in ‘Hamlet’ complains that he has been sent to 

is account “ unhouseled, unaneled.” Sir 
Lancelot, lying on his death-bed, thus ad- 
dresses his friends :— 

“« My faire lords, wit yee well my carefull body 
willinto the earth; I have warning more then I 
will:now say, therefore I pray you give me my 
rights’? So when he was howseled and eneled, 
and had all that a Christian man ought to have, 
he prayed the bishop that his fellowes might beare 
his body unto Joyous-Gard.” 

In the ‘Mort d’Arthur’ there are materials 
for scores of Tennysonian poems. 








Miscellaneous Poems. By the Rev. John 
Mitford. J. R. Smith. 


Some of these poems are “dedicated to the 


memory of one who passed her life in the | 
humblest sphere of action, and who died at. 


that. early period when childhood was just 
g into youth ;” the remainder of the 

volume is oceupied - a number ~ —s 
vaHlous Measures, and on various subjects. The 
Predominant characteristics of the ‘hols are & 
certain elegance and thoughtfulness, which in- 
tite alike a fastidious taste in the execution, 
‘&/ scholarly: familiarity with the highest 





| 


models. Mr. Mitford, although he has always 
before him the responsibility of form, and seldom 
commits a line to print that has not been care- 
fully considered, must not be confounded with 
that class of poets who hold the fashioning of 
the materials to be of paramount importance to 
the materials themselves. His verse is accurately 
constructed, the diction is deliberately chosen, 
and there is evidence everywhere of the finish- 
ing hand of art. But this is not the whole 
nor the principal merit of his poems; they 
have purpose as. well as grace in them. If 
they have been made, like many other works 
of art, for the sake of making them, rather 
than because the maker could not help it, there 
is always a justification for their production in 
some touch of strength or tenderness which 
awakens the understanding or moves the heart. 

This kind of poetry undoubtedly is not of the 

involuntary order. It does not spring out of a 

necessity of the emotions. It is set about with 

premeditation, and completed with labour, like 
the ‘Elegy’ of Gray, with which Mr. Mitford 
somewhat hastily associates the ‘Lycidas’ of 

Milton. But notwithstanding this drawback, 

verse such as this can never fail of findi 

readers. Literary skill must always comman 
an audience; and the power of composing 
highly-finished lines is one of the most fas- 
cinating accomplishments. 

The poems to the memory of A. B. exhibit, 
perhaps, more clearly than any of the others, 
the special excellence to which we have alluded. 
The religious sentiment by which they are 
pervaded, and which is preperly invoked by the 
occasion, imparts a pith and moment to them 
which lifts the subject above the vehicle. 
Here is an example :— 

‘* Through what. sweet paths of Nature wert thou drawn, 
That so meek Wisdom best might come to thee, 
Bringing her divine, her treasures free, 

With lights to lead thee, through Life’s early dawn! 

** Earth has no flowers that bloom’d not to thy tread ; 
The melodies of birds from bough to bough, 

Aerial music—louder heard, and now 
As gently following, where the echoes led. 

“ And thus the world of beauty round thee rose, 
And from afar the viewless Spirits came, 

Filling each sense with that diviner flame 

Of inward life, that still increasing flows. 

“ The vernal clouds, the motions of the sea,— 

The trembling lustre of the stars were thine : 

Soft fall of waters heard at eve’s decline, 

And sounds remote of winds, that wander free. 

“* Nor less the Seasons in mysterious change, 

Rose to thy view ; young Spring his leafy crown 

Wore with a smile of pride, or Autumn brown, 

Among his tawny forests loved to range. 

“ Such were thy gentle teachers—round thee so, 

Link’d in their bands harmonious, would they move ; 

While clad in all his roseate colours, Love 

Gave to Life’s golden morn a brighter glow.” 


The following will recall passages floati 
through thea saenasiite of all readers of English 
poetry ; yet it owes nothing to plagiarism, either 
of language or ideas, and represents merely that 
condition of poetical authorship in which the 
mind mechanically takes a beaten track, and 
follows it up in its own fashion :— 


** ¢ Sweets to the sweet.’—Then let the seasons bring 
Their tributary gifts to deck her tomb; 
Call from their sleep the earliest buds of Spring, 
Let Summer’s breath awake her roseate bloom. 
« From every moss-grown dell, and leafy nook, 
Let the wild flowers their colour’d wings expand ; 
And what beside the murmurs of the brook 
Build their sweet bowers, by whisp’ring zephyrs fann’d. 
‘© What the green orchards of their glory shed ; 
What the soft winds from blushing thickets bear ; 
All that the silver dews of April fed, 
There strew—the sorrow of our hearts is there, 


“4 y Rattet wanton ee 
ems, though frail, ercy, bringing down, 
Dear child, its bright and fadeless wreath to thee,— 
The immortal verdure of the Amaranth crown.” 
Turning to the miscellaneous portion of the 
volume, we find rather a perplexing variety. 


| The topics are sometimes slight, and sometimes 
| dignified and grave, but almost invariably 
| treated with an air of ceremony and serious- 
ness, What can be less promising, for instance, 
than the title of the following piece, yet the 
lines are picturesque and suggestive :— 


* LINES. 
** Written at Linton, Devonshire. 
** Impatient of his sojourn on the hills, 
The Lin comes thundering down his mountain way 
From rock to rock, ’mid clouds of gathering spray, 
And with stern voi-e the tributary rills 
Calls to his course impetuous ;—then he fills 
The hollow concave of the vale; delay 
Is none from silent cove, or root-bound bay, 
That with the whirling currents ceaseless thrills— 
Yet safe beside each dripping stone its bells 
The foxglove hangs; the green fern smiles to se¢ 
The headlong surges in their anarchy 
Bathing its feet ; and ’mid their mossy cells, 
Each sweet and solitary flow’ret dwells 
As in the bosom of tranquillity.”” 


Of a different character is a little piece upon 
a classical theme which the world seems never 
to be tired of hearing about :— 


“CUPID AND PSYCHE. 
** From an Antique Gem. 
‘* Tury painted Love a beauteous boy, 
With purple wings and torch of flame ; 
They lit his laughing eye with joy, 
And flush’d his burning cheek with shame. 


** His mother’s smile, her sighs, her tears, 
Her witching spells, her wondrous zone, 
The languish of her blushing fears, 
Too well, alas! to him were known. 


** The bane of many a Grecian maid, 
He roam’d by rock and haunted stream ; 
And smiled, when through the myrtle shade 
He saw their long dark lashes gleam. 


** Oh! then as swift, as light as thought, 
On lifted foot away he stole ; 
And in his hand, returning brought 
The youth who was their life, their soul. 


** He pointed where, like violets, gleam’d 
The lustre of the deep blue eye ; 
Or where their lengthening tresses stream’d 
Like waves of ocean floating by. 


* To cool his pulse’s fever’d play, 
In silence of the noontide hour, 
The lovely boy half covered lay 
With blossoms in the orange-bower. 


‘*He wakes! he starts! What wing so white 
Comes sailing through the dark blue sky? 
That little speck of moving light— 
It is a silver butterfly ? 


** A wandering flower—a beatiteous star ; 
It climbs the mountain’s purple crest, 
Skims the green wave, then darts afar 
To fall upon the Rose’s breast. 


** * She comes! she comes! ’—alas! it clung 
Upon the citron’s rich perfume ; 
And, poised, its fluttering pinions hung, 
To sip the jasmine’s opening bloom. 


* Yet still it moves; still nearer now 
Mounts on yon grotto’s ivied wall : 
Ah! see how throbs his burning brow ! 
Ah! listen to his murmuring call! 


** “Come, Psyche, come ;’ his moving hair 
Its dewy odours breathed around ; 

She flew,—she dropt—she nestled there, 

Then sank exhausted on the ground.’’ 


In addition to the original poems there are 
some spirited translations from the Greek, and 
we must not dismiss the volume without giving 
a specimen of them :— 


“THE CROW SONG. 
(From Athenei Deipnosoph. lib. viii. ¢. 15.) 
“’EoOXdt, cupwrn yxeioa, Ke. 
*«¢ T remember that Phcenix, of Colophon, the Iambic 


Poet, makes mention of persons collecting money for the 
* Crow,’ and his words are these : ’»— 


* Goop people, a handful of barley bestow 

Upon the loved child of Apollo—the Crow :- 

A small halfpenny loaf,—what you have in your hand, 

We don’t, in such cases, on nicety stand; 
A small basket of salt we’ll accept—for you know 
There are few things that come much amiss to the 


Crow. 

- Who gives little to-day, will in time give us more ; 
By-and-by, we shall have of rich honey a store. 
Come, open your doors—Plutus hears—as I stand, 
I see a fair girl, with ripe figs in her hand. 
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Oh! Heaven reward her, and keep her from harm ; 
May she soon have a husband, a house, and a farm, 
And, as time advances, her old man to please, 

May she find a young boy to caress on his knees, 
And a sweet little girl! ah, I see, on my life, 

Some one of her cousins will ask her for wife. 

But I, the meanwhile, through the country mvst go, 
At the door of each house, asking alms for the Crow. 
Some give me a trifle, and some, too, se ; 

But on each I bestow a few notes of my muse. 

Sir! I know you’re well off—then to give don’t be loth. 
Good Sir! and sweet Madam !—I ask of you both; 
That’s a custom—a law which you very well know— 
Then give, heart and hand, freely give to the (7row.”’ 








The North-West Passage, and the Plans for the 

-Search for Sir John Franklin: a Review. 

By John Brown, F.R.G.S. Stanford. 
“Tue Arctic circle is again left to its own 
gloom, silence, and dreary solitude. Of the 
well-equipped squadrons sent to the Arctic re- 
gions in search of Sir John Franklin and his 
gallant officers and crews, part have been 
abandoned, and the remainder have returned 
to England. Not a vestige or trace of the 
Erebus or Terror has rewarded the untiring per- 
severance of the searchers.” Such are the 
melancholy words with which Mr. Brown com- 
mences this his encyclopedia of the history 
and results of recent Arctic enterprise. Their 
substantial truth is matter of notoriety, though, 
on the writer's own showing, they cannot be 
literally exact, since he would hardly go on to 
claim the discovery of the North-West Passage 
for Sir John Franklin, if “no vestige or trace” 
existed of his having ever made it. Still; how- 
ever, the broad facts remain unaltered, that 
@ hundred and thirty-five Englishmen have 
now for thirteen years been absent in the 
Arctic. regions, that we have spent ten years 
in searching for them, and that their fate is 
still unascertained. The history of maritime 
discovery scarcely supplies a parallel to this 
state of things. Expeditions, such as, La 
Perouse’s, have, indeed, departed and failed to 
return ; but in their case the doubt has usually 
been, not as to their fate itself, but as to the 
mode of "it. La Perouse might have perished 
by treachery or by accident, by pirates, savages, 
or mutineers, by storm or by fire ; but, as the 
years wore on, no one doubted that he had 

rished,—no one expected his return. Frank- 
in has been away thirteen years, and ‘some 
among us hope still. They yet gaze unde- 
spairingly to the North, and behold the blank 
polar monotony fitfully illumined by an aurora 
of promise. With Campbell, most felicitously 
applied by Mr. Brown, they refuse to believe 

at star-eyed science can have but 

“* Wandered there, 
To waft us home the message of despair.’ 

We sadly fear that her message is nothing 
more acceptable. Great indeed must be the 
faith, invincible the buoyancy of hope, that re- 
sists the evidence collected by Dr. Rae. It 
may, indeed, be considered as demonstrated 
by the relics brought home and now in Green- 
wich me we that a considerable portion at 
least of Franklin’s party has perished ; how, 
it is in this place needless to inquire. It 
must also be confessed that the belief of these 
unfortunate men having been but a portion, 
rests on no foundation of argument, but is the 
merest gleam of unsubstantial hope, invisible 
to the reason, and scarcely tangible even to the | 
affections. Frail is the confidence that hangs 
by the slit ears of a deer !— 


“ A letter was received at the Admiralty, datied 
Ottersberg, near Bremen, 22nd November, 18152, 
from Mr. W. H. der Griesbach. It seems the 


Spitzbergen vessels had returned to Tromsve, 





Finmatk, and had brought with them a great | 


many deer-skins, having cuts or slits in their ears. 
As this was unusual, it was ee that, in the 
same manner as Sir James Ross had caused a 
number of foxes to be taken alive, and afterwards 
turned adrift with brass collars round their necks, 
bearing information where relief might be ob- 
tained, with the hope that some of them might be 
caught or shot by the missing expedition, so it was 
thought that Franklin might have adopted similar 
means, ‘making the local animals (deer) the 
vehicle of communication to the world without, 
that within the dreary fastnesses of Spitzbergen 
there existed men in possession of knives, and en- 
dowed with sufficient intelligence to catch or 
entrap the wildest animals of the region involun- 
tarily inhabited by them alive, and then, trusting 
to Providence for the result, turning them loose 
in hope. Again,’ says the writer, ‘who shall 
say that Sir John Franklin, or one of his party, 
may not actually have caught or shot one of the 
foxes before alluded to, and thus have arrived at 
the very idea of making the animal creation a 
means of notice of their existence within, to the 
world without ?? We notice this letter to show the 
wide-world interest the prolonged absence of our 
unfortunate countrymen, and the extraordinary 
efforts made by England for their recovery, had 
created. Every circumstance, however trifling, 
which could be supposed to emanate from the 
north, became invested with importance, and 
linked to the all-absorbing subject. ‘his solici- 
tude was felt from the shores of the Scheldt to 
North Cape, and from North Cape to the Strait 
of Behring; but joined to this noble feeling was 
much wildness of thought as to the probable 
course and position of the unfortunate Franklin 
and his companions ; hence, however well-meant, 
the feeling, by its very intensity, often contributed 
to render confusion more confounded.” 


“ Confusion worse confounded” is the argu- 
ment of Mr. Brown’s whole treatise. Could 
we accept the conclusions of this very pains- 
taking and elaborate work—and they may be 
well-founded for aught we know to the con- 
trary—the history of the Franklin expedition, 
and the numerous attempts to relieve it, would 
be wrapped in double gloom. According to 
Mr. Brown, we have failed to rescue our 
countrymen simply and solely from having 
gone the wrong way to work. Since 1850, at 
all events, we lave been blind and misguided. 
The skill and hardihood of our Kelletts and 
Inglefields has been employed where no skill 
and no hardihood could possibly be of service. 
All this Mr. Brown asserts and reiterates in the 
sad and serious tone of a man firmly convinced 
of the worst, whose judgment is based upon 
too wide an induction from facts to be ily 
shaken, and who has manfully performed an 
ineffectual duty, by faithfully wearying man- 
kind with the repetition of excellent advice, 
which no one would receive. Such a feeling, 
right or wrong, excites the irascible to fury, 
but gives the temperate and sensible a sort of 
composed, melancholy dignity. They know 
that all is wrong, and all lost ; how could it be 
otherwise when the plainest precepts of reason 
were set at nought, and the authority of those 
best qualified to advise treated with disregard ? 
But this very conviction renders them calm 
and considerate. He who is most in the right 
can best afford to be lenient to those who are 
in the wrong. 

This is precisely Mr. Brown’s 
He has known all about the rights of the 
matter from the first ; there can no ques- 
tion, then, as to his superiority to t 
whose most meritorious achievements’ have 
been at best but splendid blunders. He 
has, therefore, no occasion to complain of, 
envy, or decry anybody. He can afford to 
give every one his due, and better still, is by 


position. 





—== 
nature so frank and genial: that he finds as 
much pleasure in bestowing praise as others 
in receiving it. Hence the phenomenon of 
most candid and impartial book from an ultra. 
theorist, whose theories are at variance with 
those of almost: everybody else. 

It is, of course, impossible for a writer on 
Arctic or any other controverted subjects to be 
entirely without bias, and it will be well for 
Mr. Brown’s readers to bear this truth in mind, 
Personal friendship has probably had its influ- 
ence in one or two respects not necessary to 
particularize ; and it is impossible not to sus- 

ect that feelings of an Pagers character 
ave aided in determining the somewhat de- 
preciatory tone which usually accompanies the 
mention of a very distinguished navigator. Our 
advice is, neither to be guided by any strong ex- 
ression of feeling on Arctic matters, nor to re- 
jectit. It is not easy for the lay reader to deter- 
mine whether Franklin ought or ought not to 
have been sought in bey ny ay Channel ; it is 
easy to acknowledge that he knows nothing 
about the matter, and that, by venturing a crude 
opinion, he runs great risk of being unjust to 
some brave man who has risked his life in the 
confidence that his country would take care of 
his reputation. Of all explorers, those who 
have sought Franklin are best entitled to our 
favourable consideration, for no expeditions 
have ever been so exclusively impelled by phi- 
lanthropy and disinterestedness. We are sure 
that, in the breast of every voyager, the zeal 
for discovery, the thirst of renown, weighed as 
nothing compared with the pure ardour for the 
recovery of the lost. It seems but a fitti 
reward for this disinterestedness that it shoul 
have led to the discovery of the North-West 
Passage—the solution of the great problem so 
intractable while attempted on its own account, 
but, like the enchanted fawn of the fairy story, 
coming as it were voluntarily to the hand of 
him who passed it by and spent his energies 
upon a nobler quest. We have on previous 
occasions rendered justice to Sir R. McClure 
and his great discovery, and have only to re- 
mark now, that while grateful to Mr. Brown 
for his generous appreciation of Captain Col- 
linson, inferior to no Arctic navigator in any- 
thing but good fortune, and who has been 
most justly rewarded by the gold medal of the 
phical Society,-we are sorry to find him 
rere to disturb McClure’s claim to 
riorit discovery, even in favour of Sir 
ohn Franklin himself. It is very possible 
that Franklin may have actually made 
the passage from sea to sea; Mr. Brown 
may be warranted in considering it certain 
that he did ; but we beg him to reflect how 
extremely doubtful must be all speculations 
respecting the proceedings of any one invisible 
to men for thirteen years. It is impossible to 
trace his movements otherwise than by hypo- 
thesis, — equally oe to frame any 
hypothesis free from the certainty of error of 
rr kind, amc 4 
e vitiating the whole argument; and, we 
should pcan Bi impossible of all to deprive 
McClure of a ae e of his renown on the 
strength of an thesis whatever. 4 

Next to Me ure and Collinson’s exploits, 
perhaps the most remarkable was Com- 
mander Inglefield’s, who sailed, returned, 
and discovered 600 miles of new, coast within 


 ovige e of some mis- 


.four months !—a feat wonderful at any time, 


but. which would have » been impracticable 
before the great break up of the ice in 1818.. 
Oe ee ae aera 1 oot 
a path tothe North Pole. It would be easy 
to continue and dwell upon the achievements 
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of, Austin, and Penny, and Pim, and Ommaney, 
and Kane, and. Osborn, and a mighty host of 
explorers; but space would. utterly fail us. 
A good general idea of the immense energy 
which has characterized. recent Arctic enter- 
rise may be gained from a glance at Mr. 

wn’s map, furrowed with lines indicating 
the tracks of innumerable vessels. We are not 
¢ phers enough to know whether it in- 
om the whole arctic world of America : it 
may be worth while noticing that, in this case, 
the most. northerly land yet discovered bears 
the nameof, the present Emperor of the 
French. 

One.subject remains to be adverted to—the 
feasibility, of further efforts. We would that 
the action: of: our, Government had rendered 
sughy adiseussion. unnecessary. Again and 
again;were. they appealed to by those whose 
righbto be heard was clearest. Lady Franklin 
wyed: the claims,of humanity, Pim of enter- 
prise, Murchison of science, But acry was raised 
bythe press,---@ ery not unechoed by men of 
wiquestioned; humanity, and honour, It was 
asserted; that the main-object of the enterprise 
was hopelesswhich we fear was true—and 


_ hence: it) was wisely concluded that no object 


could -be accomplished at all. It was said to 
beeruelito expose..brave men to probable de- 
stpuetion,; that these expeditions resulted in 
nothing, and that nothing remained to be done. 
These,arguments prevailed, and England con- 
sented to leave the bodies of her perished heroes 
wasépilchred, though she knew well where to 
lodk »for. them ; to close the school of Arctic 
enterprise, where her mariners had so long 
ledrned daring and emulation ; and to abandon 
ai task worthy of a great country to one poor 
woman, devotedly and hopelessly heroic as she 
who; imold.time slid her arm into a boltless 


staple. to keep the door against the murderers 
of, her king. We will not anticipate the 
judgment of posterity. 

Mr. Brown’s is a blue book in other re- 


spects than the ultramarine cover. It is a 
most. valuable collection of facts and argu- 
ments, but likely to astonish anybody who 
onders it. for the book-club or fetches it from 
the, circulating library in expectation of its 
proving an attractive book of travels. How 
should. things be otherwise, when Arctic dis- 
covery is Mr. Brown’s one idea, at. which 
he has hammered like a man ever since 1817. 
Inour opinion his own zeal and perseverance 
are not. inferior to those of any of the voyagers 
whose exploits he commemorates. We think 
his labours will be remembered; we are 
surethat they deserve to be. Meanwhile, we 
will do what in us lies to make him happy by 
uoting the clearest exposition we can find of 
the|theory maintained in his book :— 

“Ttisvas unnecessary as it would be unpro- 
fitable'to pursue this melancholy subject further. 
Weneed not to of the failure of Belcher 
and Kellett, of Inglefield and of Kane, or of the 
Wholesale abandonment of the ships; they are all 

ed; all ended as might have been antici- 
i...Our unfortunate countrymen were un- 
restored. Time, so precious, was wasted ; and the 
enérgy, the daring, and the heroic fortitude of 
our sailors were all uselessly thrown away. From 
heneeforth, wild theory, baseless conjecture, and 
agmation rampant, reigned. The plan and in- 
structions’ for ie. vehiee were nuigiad to 
oblivion. 6 was chaos come again. - The field of 


seat@hi, always: too extended, became more so, till 


ibifieluded:the. entire cireuit of the Arctic circle, 
anil extended even to the. Pole itself; the most: 
outrof-the- way, improbable routes and means were: 

td > they xanged.all around. the compass, 


toreveny point exeepting one,..and -that, the only. 





true one, viz., the south-west, through the space 
to which Franklin was sent, and which we have 
so continuously dwelt upon—Melville Sound.” 


So far as we understand the subject, this 


theory is, at all events, the only one which has 
not broken down. 








The Ladies of Bever Hollow: a Tale of English 
Country Life. By the Authoress of ‘Mary 
Powell.” Bentley. 


Tue authoress of ‘Mary Powell’ has often 
appeared in a masquerading dress before the 
public, and,-by her assumption of quaint and 
obsolete forms of speech, has invested her 
stories with an interest which we have always 
been persuaded was not well founded, and 
with a charm calculated only to deceive those 
whose acquaintance with the scenes and per- 
sonages it has generally been her pleasure to 
depict, is of the very slightest character ; and 
now that she has chosen to array herself in 
modern attire, and has condescended to adopt 
the language in use at the present day, we 
have a shrewd suspicion that even those who 
were formerly the most devoted of her ad- 
mirers will confess with a sigh that her present 
story is a failure, although it is in reality not a 
whit worse nor a shade better than its pre- 
decessors. Let the experiment be but tried of 
modernizing ‘Mary Powell, and it will be 
found that the diary of that lady is to the full 
as prosy and as devoid of all the qualities 
which are required to excite interest and ad- 
miration as are the volumes wherein are set 
before us some passages in the lives of the 
‘Ladies of Bever Hollow. 

A preface to a work, or an address “to the 
reader,” may be supposed to bear to a book the 
same relation that a lady’s postscript is said to 
bear to her letter. It contains le mot de 
Penigme—it is the cream’s cream—every one 
in reading it feeling as if he himself, and he 
alone, were the person addressed, is naturally 
inclined to take interest in whatever an author 
may have to communicate who has been so 
complaisant as to place himself at the outset on 
a footing of personal intimacy with his reader. 
The authoress of ‘Mary Powell’ has made use of 
this expedient ; but certainly her address “to 
the reader” is but little suited to stimulate 


curiosity, or induce us to take any very great. 


degree of interest in her heroine. 
follows :— 


It runs as 


“There are some traits in one of the Ladies of 


Bever Hollow that may remind a few of one 
whom they loved and lost, but whose circum- 
stances had xo resemblance to those of the fic- 
titious character, except that she bore a wasting, 
fatal illness with fortitude «and cheerfulness ; 
advantage is taken, however, of her position as a 
sufferer to speak sundry words of counsel and 
comfort to those in like case, though the inci- 
dents of her story are only useful to heighten the 
interest. 

“Sir E. Bulwer Lytton has lately found it 
needful to remind his readers that ideal art and 
matter-of-fact portraiture are wholly distinct from 
each other.” 


In these few words there is abundant want 
of logic, but female logic is a science so utterly 
beyond our comprehension that we will not 
presttme to meddle with it. However, there 
is one thing. in,this address which strikes us, 
namely, that it isanother proof that theauthoress 
seems to have no, other idea of constructit 
stories. except that of taking real characters an 

them by: convert 


a b 
eee We have.-no doubt; but; thatthe Jady 





the authoress has had in view is infinitely more 
interesting in every respect than Mrs. Althea 
Hall, the eldest of the two ladies of Bever 
Hollow. As to the traits of which the writer 
speaks, we are at a loss discover what they can 
be, since all that we are told of Mrs. Althea is 
of the most commonplace character. She and 
her sister, Mrs. Kitty, live at a place called 
Hill Farm, having been obliged to give up 
Bever Hollow on the death of their father, 
when they were left in very reduced circum- 
stances. Mrs. Kitty turns farmer, and hence- 
forth her talk is of oxen; Mrs. Althea is a 
confirmed invalid, and acts as head-piece to her 
more active sister. The incidents in’ Mrs. 
Althea’s life are not many ; the first thing we 
hear is her having fallen from her sofa in at- 
tempting to reach the bell, and getting 
stunned in consequence; this leads to her 
making the acquaintance of a Miss Rhoda Hill, 
a young lady who lives at the Hall hard by. 
Mrs. Althea gives a word of good advice 
and sympathy to Rhoda—and she writes a 
letter for one of the Rev. Lancelot Bohun’s 
sons, which enables him to go to Oxford—and 
she procures a situation for Pamela Bohun as 
governess in the family of Mr. Glyn—and she is 
very much plagued by Mrs. Brand, a school- 
fellow of her sister, who, at Kitty’s invitation, 
comes to pay a visit to the Hill Farm—and she 
helps sundry young couples.on with their woo- 
ings and out of their difficulties—and she has, 
an illness, which very nearly terminates in her 
death—and sometimes she. and her sister have 
a difference—and she not unfrequently indulges 
in a few romantic memories—and she is, gene- 
rally speaking, very good and quiet and patient; 
this is the sum*total of the traits in her cha- 
racter and the incidents in her life, but surely 
there is. nothing noteworthy in any of them. 
With the other ladies and gentlemen—old, 
young, and middle-aged—who play subordi- 
nate parts to the Ladies of Bever Hollow, we 
leave our readers to make acquaintance. for 
themselves, trusting that they will find them 
more lifelike and interesting than we have 
done. 





The Cruise of the Betsey; or, a. Summer 
Ramble among the Fossiliferous Deposits of the 
Hebrides. With Rambles of a Geologist. By 
Hugh Miller. Constable and Co. 

Tue fame of Hugh Miller will not be lessened 
by this posthumous work. It is always 
perilous to produce supplemental manuscripts 
of a man who has gained high literary or 
scientific eminence, except when it is known 
that they have been prepared by the author 
himself for the press. The same caution ap- 
plies to the reprinting of matter which has 
appeared in periodical literature, without the 
revision to which it was likely to be subjected 
before assuming a more permanent form. There 
is little risk, however, as to Hugh Miller suf- 
fering in this way from the zeal of admiring 
friends. It was in the ‘ Witness’ newspaper; 
of which he was proprietor and editor, that 
the ‘Old Red Sandstone’ first was published. ;- 
and in the same journal appeared the series of.- 
articles now reprinted under the title of ‘The 

Cruise of the Betsey? and ‘Rambles of a. 

Geologist.’ We well remember, at one of the 

British Association meetings, now many years 

ago, Dr. Buckland bringing some numbers of - 

the ‘ Witness,’ and speaking with enthusiasm 

about writings which, by their combined science - 

anid style, would do more than most. other 

men’s labours to niake geology, pular. He 

would give his left hand, added Dr. Buckland, 
* 
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to have the descriptive power of this writer. 
Mr. Miller was then almost unknown, but the 
scientific world soon welcomed a coadjutor so 
able and distinguished. When the ‘Old Red 
Sandstone’ articles were collected and printed 


a a separate volume, public opinion ccnfirmed | 


the approbation of a narrower circle of readers, 
and the work, now in its ninth edition, is a 
classic book in the literature of science. The 


volume now published is less systematic in its | 
subject, as the title indicates, but it is not less | 


interesting in its matter, and even more attrac- 
tive in its style, the scientific details being re- 
lieved by pleasant narratives and personal 
reminiscences. The editing of the papers was 
commenced by Mrs. Miller, the author’s widow, 
-and, on her health failing, the task was com- 
leted by the Rev. W. 8. Symonds, Rector of 
endock, near Malvern, who possesses at least 
the qualification of a hearty admiration of Mr. 
Miller’s character and labours. The text is 


reprinted without alteration or comment ;| 


editorial discretion being only exercised in the 
suppression of some passages of transient inter- 
est or polemical spirit in matters not relating 
to science. 

In 1845 (the yearis not given, but we gather 
it in the course of the narrative) the editor of 
the ‘ Witness’ betook himself for his summer 
holiday to the Hebrides. At that time the 
ecclesiastical contest between the Established 
and Free churches was at its height. Mr. Swan- 
son, the minister of the Small Caes, had been 
one of the seceders ; and his people in a mass 
had adhered to him. The proprietor of the 
isles, supposing the excitement to be only tem- 
porary, resorted to severe measures, refusing a 
site for a church or manse, and threatening the 
eviction of any tenant under whose roof the 
minister obtained shelter. Friends in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, on learning the circumstances, 
placed a yacht at the disposal of Mr. Swanson ; 
and in this moveable church and manse he 
kept up the te ye of his far-scattered 
parishioners. This explains the opening refer- 
ence to Mr. Swanson and “his home on the 
sea beside his island charge, which, if not very 
secure when nights were dark and winds loud, 
and the little vessel tilted high to the long roll 
of the Atlantic, lay at least beyond the reach 
of man’s intolerance, and not beyond the pro- 
tecting care of the Almighty.” Mr. Swanson 
seems to have been greatly loved by his people : 
he was their only medical as well as spiritual 
adviser. Two trusty Highland seamen, with 
the skipper-like parson, formed the crew of the 
Betsey :— 


“The cabin,—my home for the greater part of 
the three following weeks, and that of my friend 
for the greater part of the previous twelvemonth, 
—I found to be an apartment about twice the size 
of a common bed, and just lofty enough under the 
beams to permit a man of five feet eleven to stand 
erect in his nightcap. A large table, lashed to the 
floor, furnished with tiers of drawers of all sorts 
and sizes, and bearing a writing-desk bound to it 
a-top, occupied the middle space, leaving just 
room enough fora person to pass between its edges 
and the narrow, coffin-like beds in the sides, and 
space enough at its fore-end for two seats in front 
of the stove. A jealously-barred skylight opened 
above ; and there depended from it this evening a 

-close, lanthorn-looking lamp, sufficiently valuable, 
no doubt, in foul weather, but dreary and dim on 
the occasions when all one really wished from it 
was light. The peculiar farniture of the place 
gave evidence to the mixed nature of my friend’s 
employment. A well-thumbed chart of the Western 
Tslands lay across an equally well-thumbed volume 
of Henry’s ‘Commentary.’ There was a ie 
and a spy-glass in one corner, and a copy of Cal- 


aspec' 
jot | that of a porphyritic trap. Be it what it may, the 


vin’s ‘ Institutes,’ with the latest edition of ‘The 
Coaster’s Sailing Directions,’ in another; whilein 
an adjoining state-room, nearly large enough to 
accommodate an arm-chair—if the chair could 
have but contrived to get into it—I caught a 
glimpse of my friend’s printing-press and his case 
of types, canopied overhead by the blue ancient of 
the vessel, bearing, in ay six-inch letters of 
white bunting, the legend — Free Cuvurcn 
Yacut.” 


Tt was in July, on St. Swithin’s day, that 
the three weeks’ cruise commenced. Many re- 
markable geologic facts and observations are 
recorded ; but for the majority of readers the 
descriptions of Scottish life and scenery will be 
the most attractive portions of the journal. 
Some of the sketches are as graphic as any in 
Mr. Miller’s previously published works. In 
the shale-beds at Ru-Stoir, in the island of 
Higg, a rich mine of Plesiosaurian and other 
| crocodilean fossils was found. After describing 
some of the specimens, Mr. Miller brings 
vividly before us the strange animated life of 
these seas in ancient and modern epochs :— 


“The tide had fallen, and a range of skerries lay 
temptingly off, scarce a hundred yards from the 
water’s edge; the shale-beds might be among 
them, with Plesiosauri and crocodiles stretching 
entire ; and fain would I have swam off to them, 
as I had done oftener than once elsewhere, with 
my hammer in my teeth, and with shirt and draw- 
ers in my hat; but a tall brown forest of kelp and 
tangle, in which even a seal might drown, rose 
thick and perilous round both shore and skerries ; 
a slight swell was felting the long fronds together, 
and I deemed it better, on the whole, that the dis- 
coveries I had already made should be recorded, 
than that they should be lost to geology, mayhap 
for a whole age, in the attempt to extend them. 

“The water, beautifully transparent, permitted 
the eye to penetrate into its green depths for et | 
fathoms around, though every object presented, 
through the agitated surface, an uncertain and 
fluctuating outline. I could see, however, the 
pink-coloured urchin warping himself up, by his 
many cables, along the steep rock-sides ; the green 
crab stalking along the gravelly bottom ; a scull 
of small rock-cod darting hither and thither among 
the tangle-roots; and a few large meduse slowly 
flapping their continuous fins of gelatine in the 
opener spaces, a few inches under the surface. 
Many curious families had their representatives 
within the patch of sea which the eye commanded ; 
but the strong creatures that had once inhabited 
it by thousands, and whose bones still lay sepul- 
chred on its shore, had none. How strange, that 
the identical sea heaving around stack and skerry 
in this remote corner of the Hebrides should have 
once been thronged by reptile shapes more strange 
than poet ever imagined—dragons, gorgons, and 
chimeras! Perhaps of all the extinct reptiles the 
Plesiosaurus was the most extraordinary. An 
English geologist has described it, grotesquely 
enough, as a snake threaded through a tortoise. 
And here, on this very point, must these monstrous 
dragons have disported and fed; here must they 
have raised their little reptile heads and long 
swan-like necks over the surface to watch an 
antagonist or select a victim; here must they 
have warred and wedded, and pursued all the 
various instincts of their unknown natures, A 
I may mention in the passing, that some of the 
fragments of the shale in which the remains are 
embedded have been baked by the intense heat 
into an exceedingly hard, dark-coloured stone, 
somewhat resembling basalt. I must add further, 
that I by no means determine the rock with which 
we find it associated, to be in reality an altered 
sandstone. Such is the appearance which it pre- 
sents where weathered ; but its general + is 





fact is not at all affected that the shores, wherever 


ae 


it occurs on this tract of insular coast, are strewed 
with reptilian remains of the Oolite. 

“The day passed pleasantly in the work of ex. 
ploration and discovery; the sun had already 
declined far in the west ; and, bearing with us our 
better fossils, we set out, on our return, by the 
opposite route to that along the Bay of Laig, 
which we had now thrice walked over. The 
grassy talus so often mentioned, continues to rm 
on the eastern side of the island for about six 
miles, between the sea and the inaccessible ram. 





strange story, surely, considering it is a true one! | tinct! 


part of precipice behind. It varies in breadth 
| from about two to four hundred yards; the ram. 
| part rises over it from three to five hundred feet; 

and a noble expanse of sea, closed in the distance 
| by a still nobler curtain of blue hills, spreads away 
| from its base; and it was along this grassy talus 
| that our homeward road lay.” 

The customs and manners, the rude arts and 
| manufactures, of the Hebridean islanders have 
advanced little since Dr. Johnson described 
them in the last century ; but the labours of 
men like Mr. Swanson have told influentially 
on their educational and moral progress. Until 
the beginning of his incumbency a large pro- 
rman of the people of the Small Isles were 

man Catholics. Their faith, having survived 
the sermons of Knox and the swords of the 
Covenanters, has fallen before Mr. Swanson 
and his “ Free Church yacht.” Catholicism is 
disappearing in the traditions of the past, along 
with many historical legends of a secular kind. 
Mr. Miller visited and explored the cave in 
Kigg, where the inhabitants were all smoked 
to death by the M‘Leods of Skye. The terrible 
tragedy is related by Sir Walter Scott in the 
‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ and varieties of detail 
are given in other accounts, all of which agree 
in the main facts. The M‘Leods, after scour- 
pe So island, had failed to discover any living 
inhabitants, and were on the point of re-em- 
barking, when a solitary man was seen on the 
hills e was traced by his footprints, on 
newly fallen snow, to the cave, which was the 
hiding-place of the M‘Donalds : — 

“We struck a light, and, worming ourselves 
through the narrow entrance, gained the interior, 
—a true rock gallery, vastly more roomy and 
lofty than one could have anticipated from the 
mean vestibule placed in front of it. Its extreme 
length we found to be two hundred and sixty 
feet ; its extreme breadth twenty-seven feet ; its 
height where the roof rises highest, from eighteen 
to twenty feet. . . . . Never yet was tragedy 
enacted on a gloomier theatre. An uncertain 
twilight glimmers. grey at the entrance, from the 
narrow vestibule; but all within, for full two 
hundred feet, is black as with Egyptian darkness. 
As we passed onward with our one feeble light, 
along the dark mouldering walls and roof which 
absorbed every straggling ray that reached them, 
and over the dingy floor roppy and damp, the 
place called to recollection that hall in Roman 
story, hung and carpeted with black, into which 
Domitian once thrust his senate in a frolic, to 
read their own names on the coffin-lids placed 
against the wall. The darkness seemed to press 
upon us from every side, as if it were a dense 
jetty fluid, out of which our light had scooped a 
pailful or two, and that was rushing in to supply 
the vacuum’; and the only objects we saw dis- 
inctly visible were each other’s heads and faces, 
and the lighter parts of our dress. 

“The floor, for about a hundred feet inwards 
from the narrow vestibule, resembles that of a 
charnel-house. At almost every step we come 
upon heaps of human bones grouped together, 5 
the Psalmist so graphically describes, ‘as when 
one cutteth and cleaveth wood wpon the earth. 
They are of a brownish, earthy hue, here and 
there tinged with green; the skulls, with the 
exception of a few broken . have dis- 
appeared ; for travellers in the Hebrides have of 
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late years been numerous and curious; and many 
a museum—that at Abbotsford amotig the rest 
—exhibits; in a grinning skull, its memorial of 
the massacre at Kigg. We find, too, further 


. marks of visitors in the single bones separated 


from the heaps and scattered over the area; but 
enough still remains to show, in the general dis- 
ition of the remains, that the hapless islanders 
died under the walls in families, each little group 
ted by a few feet from the others. Here 

and there the remains of a detached skeleton may 
be seen, as if some robust islander, restless in his 
my, had stalked out into the middle space ere 

he fell; but the social arrangement is the general 
one. And beneath every heap we find, at the 
depth, as has been said, of a few inches, the re- 
mains “of the straw-bed upon which the family 
had lain, largely mixed with the smaller bones of 
the human frame, ribs and vertebrae, and hand 
and feet: bones ; occasionally, too, with fragments 
of unglazed pottery, and various other implements 
of a rude housewifery. The minister found for 
me, under one family heap, the pieces of a half- 
burned, unglazed earthen jar, with a narrow 
mouth, that, like the sepulchral urns of our ancient 
tumuli, had been moulded by the hand without 
the assistance of the potter’s wheel ; and to one of 
the ents there stuck a minute pellet of gray 


- hair, From under another heap he disinterred 


the handle-stave of a child’s wooden porringer 
(bicker), perforated by a hole still bearing the 
watk of the cord that had hung it to the wall ; 
and-beside the stave lay a few of the larger, less 
destructible bones of the child, with—what for a 
time puzzled us both not a little—one of the 
grinders of a horse. Certain it was, no horse 
could have got there to have dropped a tooth,—a 
foal of a week old could not have pressed itself 
through the opening, and how the single grinder, 
evidently no recent introduction into the cave, 
could have got mixed up in the straw with human 
bones, seemed an enigma somewhat of the class to 
which the reel in the bottle belongs. I found in 
Edinburgh an unexpected commentator on the 
mystery, in the person of my little boy, —an 
experimental philosopher in his second year. 
I had spread out on the floor the curiosities 
of Bigg, among the rest, the relics of the 
cave, including the pieces of earthen jar, and 
the fragment of the porringer; but the 
horse’s tooth seemed to be the only real cu- 
riosity among them in the eyes of little Bill. 
He laid instant hold of it; and, appropriating it 
asa toy, continued playing with it till he fell 
asleep. I have now tittle doubt that it was first 
brought into the cave by the poor child, amid 
whose mouldering remains Mr. Swanson found it. 
The little pellet of grey hair spoke of feeble old 
age involved in this wholesale massacre with the 
vigorous manhood of the island; and here was a 
story of unsuspecting infancy amusing itself on 
the eve of destruction with its toys.” 

The second part, entitled ‘Rambles of a 
Geologist,’ contains memoranda of journeys over 
ten thousand miles of the fossiliferous deposits 
of Scotland, at intervals during nine or ten 
years. ing over so wide a field there is 
ample scope for the scientific exposition and 
graphic description in which Mr. Miller excels. 
As. the time is drawing near for summer 
voyages and tours, we recommend this book to 
the attention of those who either are going 
down to the sea in yachts, or who intend to 
travel with knapsack on back. That much of 
adventure and amusement, in addition to the 
pleasures of scientific exploration, may be 
found among the Scottish Highlands and 
islands, the reader of the ‘Cruise of the Betsey, 
and the ‘ Rambles of a Geologist,’ will soon be 
convinced. ‘With this book as a guide, there 
will be no difficulty in making a pleasant and 
healthful summer trip on ground compara- 


tively new and remote from the beaten paths | P# 


of ordinary tourists, 
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William the Conqueror: an Historical Romance. By 
General Sir Charles Napier. Edited by Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir William Napier. Routledge and Co. 

The Art of Extempore Speaking: Hints for the Pulpit, 
the Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bautain. Bosworth 
and Harrison. 


The Equalization of the Poor’s Rate of the United King- 
dom of Great Brituin and Ireland proved to be both 
Equitable and Practicable. 

R. Hardwicke. 

Polyglot Copy und Exercise Books for Teaching Lan- 
guages. By C. Dagobert. Nos. 1 and 2. J. 
Shaw. 





By G. L. Hutchinson. 


My Three Aunts; or, Lowminster. By the Author of 


‘Long, Long Ago.’ J. and C. Mozley. 

A Fourth Reading-Book for the Use of Schools, to which 
is added a Synopsis of English Spelling. By J. M. 
McCulloch, D.D. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

The Laws and Practice of Whist. By Celebs. Fourth 
Edition. R. Hardwicke. 

A New Yorker in the Foreign Office, and his Adventures in 
Paris, By Henry Wikoff, Author of ‘ A Visit to Prince 
Louis Napoleon at Ham.’ Triibner and Co. 

Practical Swiss Guide: a complete Itinerary of Switzer- 
land, Savoy, Piedmont, North Italy, §c. By an 
Englishman Abroad. Longmans. 

Manual of Sepuichral Memorials. By the Rev. Edward 
Trollope, F.S.A., &c. Piper, Stephenson, and 
Spence. ‘ 

Art : its Scope and Purposes ; or, a brief Exposition of its 
Principles: a Lecture delivered at a Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution (with subsequent Additions). By Josiah Gil- 
bert. Jackson and Walford. 

The History of France, from the Conquest of Gaul by the 
Romans to the Peace of 1856. By Amelia B. Edwards. 
Routledge and Co. 


In so far as The Art of Extempore Speaking 
can be acquired or assisted by theory and advice, 
the treatise of M. Bautain, Vicar-General and 
Professor at the Sorbonne, appears to be a 
useful manual for study. It is a subject which 
has been little attended to in this country com- 
pared with the Continent, and as there is no work 
in general use by an English author, a translation 
of M. Bautain’s treatise is a welcome publication. 
To prove the importance of the art of speaking 
with facility in public, no argument is necessary ; 
and it is also certain that most are too ready to con- 
sider it as a gift of Nature rather than a power 
to be acquired. The principles of extempore 
speaking are clearly stated by M. Bautain, with 
special hints for the pulpit, the senate, and the 
bar. We can scarcely assent to all that the 
author says of the superiority of extempore over 
studied oratory. In this country, at least, there 
is less scope for eloquence of the light and off- 
hand kind at the command of extempore speakers. 
Appeals to the reason are more required by 
Englishmen, and the mind is less prone to be 
swayed by passing influences than among our 
more imaginative and impulsive neighbours across 
the Channel. Those parts of M. Bautain’s book, 
however, which relate to the art of elocution are 
of universal application, and many useful and 
practical hints are given as to the technical details 
of public speaking. In the physical-acquired 
qualities of an orator there is far more room for 
education that in the mental qualifications, and in 
all that belongs to the management of the voice— 
utterance, articulation, gesticulation, and other 
externals of speaking, the treatise well deserves 
the attentive study of all who have to take part 
in public affairs. Fit fabricando faber is an 
adage that holds good in oratory as in more me- 
chanical art ; but it is well to know how best to 
use the tools and wield the materials at the 
speaker’s command. 

In The Equalization of the Poor’s Rate of 
Great Britain and Ireland proved to be both 
Equitable and Practicable, Mr. Hutchinson en- 
deavours to provide a remedy for one of the 
most unequal taxes we are called upon to 
pay. It often happens that wealthy parishes 
and districts are assessed at the rate of a few 
pence, while poor localities have to pay ten 
shillings in the pound. Numerous examples of 
this inequality have at various times been pub- 
blished in pct’ Adri reports and other official 
pers. In one of the Commons’ returns a list of 
twenty parishes was given, paying only one 





farthing in the pound, upon an annual value of 
property of 28,2977., and of twenty other parishes 
paying an average of nine shillings in the pound, 
upon an annual value of 21,958/. The unequal 
rates in the west and east parishes of London were 
lately brought under discussion in parliament, 
and a bill for equalizing them was introduced. 
This would only have had a local bearing on a 
question deserving more general and statesman- 
like treatment. It is a first principle of taxation, 
as expressed by Adam Smith, that “the subjects 


F, | of every state ought to contribute as nearly as 


possible in proportion to their several abilities; 
that is, in proportion to the revenue which they 
respectively enjoy under the protection of the 
state.” The real difficulty as to this principle 
being carried out in regard to poor’s rates is, that 
the rich and influential districts are naturally 
averse to bear a larger share of the burden than 
they do at present. “How can you expect the 
householders of St. George’s, Hanover Square, to 
pay for the poor of Shoreditch?” such was the 
honest question of one of the Secretaries of State, 
in discussing the recent Bill. A more plau- 
sible objection is that there would be less economy 
with larger funds and a general assessment. Mr. 
Hutchinson, in his plan for equalization of the 
rate, proposes to retain local and parochial con- 
trol, and also to diminish trouble and expense by 
abolishing the laws of settlement and removal. 
Some such scheme as that now suggested is 
necessary for the equitable adjustment of a 
grievance, the oppression of which must make 
itself more and more sensibly felt throughout the 
country, but especially in the great towns. 

M. Dagobert’s Polyglot Copy and Evzercise 
Books will be found useful aids for teaching lan- 
guages, combined with instruction and practice 
in penmanship. In our young days the art of 
writing was associated with moral saws and 
maxims, such as, “ Avoid evil company,” “ Honesty 
is the best policy,” or “ Procrastination is the 
thief of time!” The object of M. Dagobert, in 
accordance with the utilitarian spirit of the times, 
is to use copy-books for inculcating progressive 
lessons in speaking and writing modern languages. 
Whatever may be thought of the system, the 
idea is carried out in a commendable way in these 
polyglot copy-books. 

In the story of My Three Aunts, ov Low- 
minster, by the author of ‘Long Long Ago,’ a 
pleasant piece of autobiography is made the vehi- 
cle of conveying wholesome and practical teaching 
on a variety of matters of social and moral interest. 
It is a book that may be safely put into the hands 
of young people, where it is thought advisable to 
allow the perusal of the better sorts of works of 
fiction. 

Dr. MCulloch’s Fourth Reading-Book, for the 
use of schools, is one of the best elementary 
treatises of the kind. The selections in prose and 
verse, chiefly from living authors, include many 
passages from works not commonly within the 
reach of youthful readers. A Synopsis of English 
Spelling is appended, in which the chief ortho- 
graphic usages of the language are presented in a 
systematic form. 

The treatise on The Laws and Practice of 
Whist, by Ccelebs, is acknowledged to be one of 
the highest authorities on the subject, although 
other works of greater pretensions have appeared 
since the first edition was published. Hoyle gives 
the whole theory of the game, and neither 
Matthews nor Major A. have done more than add * 
details without improvement in the exposition of 
the older treatise. The treatise by the late Mr. 
J. W. Carleton in ‘ Bohn’s Handbook of Games’ is 
an elaborate production, but of all the works 
that have appeared since Hoyle there is none 
that contains more practical information in 4 lucid 
style than that of Coelebs, and that within the com- 
pass of sixty pages. The laws of the game are first 
laid down, and then the principles of good play. are 
explained, and enforced by sensible advice, and 
illustrated by examples. 
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The impression made, upon our mind. by abe | 
first. few pages of 4 New Yorker in the Foreign 
Office, and his Adventures in Paris, was that -it 
was what is commonly called “a Yankee sell;” | 
but. when we had finished the book, we came to | 
the conclusion that it is founded on fact.- Mr. | 
Wikoff is evidently possessed of a more than ordi- | 
nary-amount of the shrewdness characteristic of | 
his country, and of the knack of effective political | 
writing. This, combined with the fact of his 
being an American, may account. for his having 
been at first admitted to some degree of familiarity 
by distinguished persons on the Continent and in 
this country. European statesmen are naturally 
anxious to know the opinions of Americans, with 
whom they have few opportunities of intercourse ; 
and moreover an acquaintance with an American 
adventurer does not commit one so much as an 
acquaintance with a person of the same class nearer 
home. However this may be, Mr. Wikoff’s story is, 
that being in Paris during the early days of the last 
revolution, he became extensively acquainted with 
the editors of the daily papers, and wrote some 
telling articles on the political relations between 
France and England for M. Emile de Girardin, 
which appeared in ‘La Presse.’ These attracted 
the attention of Mr. Edwardes, Secretary 
to the British Embassy, who introduced Mr. 
Wikoff to Lord Palmerston as a man _ ho- 
noured with the intimacy of the President 
of the Republic, and able and willing to write up 
a conciliatory policy. towards England. Mr, 
Wikoff came to London with this recommendation, 
and the result was an. invitation to, visit. Lord 
Palmerston, then Secretary for Foreign. Affairs, at 
Broadlands. This was, followed. by an offer from 
Mr. Addington of employment, in the Foreign 
Office at a salary of 5007. a year. The offer was 
immediately accepted by. Mr. Wikoff, and he was 
informed that Paris was his destination ;. but he 
does not tell us, nor does he seem to have had 
very accurate ideas on the subject himself, what 
were his peculiar functions further thantouse his in- 
fluence generally with the members of the Parisian 
press in favour of England. For some reason or 
other he did not give satisfaction to his employers, 
and he was requested by his friend Mr. Edwardes 
to resign. This he refused to do; and ther began 
a series of diplomatic contests, on a small scale, 
between him and the authorities of the Foreign 
Office, he being anxious to obtain an explanation, 
and they to get rid of him quietly without assign- 
ing a reason for his dismissal. Lord Palmerston 
was now no longer the jovial host who drank wine 
and walked over the paddocks with him - at 
Broadlands ; and Mr. Wikoff, after having had the 
door slammed in his face several times, at length 
understood that his former entertainer was de- 
termined. to have nothing more to do with him. 
With true Yankee pertinacity, however, he per- 
severed, and was at length explicitly told that his 
services were not required, and offered. a year’s 
salary as a sort of compensation for his dismissal. 
In. the mean time a mutual attachment had 
sprung up between him and a Miss Gamble of 
Russell Square, and the lovers were affianced. 
But on further acquaintance, it seems, the lady 
liked..Mr, Wikoff as little as Lord Palmerston 
had done, and to escape his importunities went to 
Italy. Thither, however, he followed her, and at 
Genoa was accused by her of endeavouring to carry 
her forcibly away. For this he was thrown into 
prison, and on his representing himself as an em- 
ployé of the Foreign Office, was disowned “by the 
British consul and our minister at the court of Sar- 
dinia, and left to exercise his diplomatic talents in 
prison for fifteen months. Released from durance, 
he returned to London, and renewed his attempts 
to obtain redress from the Foreign Office ; failing 
in this, he repaired to America, where Mr. Marcy 
gaye him no hopes that his quarrel would be made 
a casus belli, by the American government, and 
adyised him to appeal to the judgment. of. the 
public, from whom we fear that he will obtain as 





little pity as he did from the off-hand Palmerston, 


the astute Addington, or the lovely Gamble. He 
sums up his hard case in the following pathetic 
sentences :—‘ What,” he-exclaims, “had I not 
sacrificed from a sense of duty ? what martyrdom 
not undergone from a sense of right? From 
dinners at Broadlands and marked favour at the 
Foreign Office, I had fallen—first, under suspicion; 
thence descended into the chilly regions of ‘Co- 
ventry ;’ next was called on to undergo a series of 
stunning rebufis, that were each expected to be 
mortal, and which it was my cruel destiny to sur- 
vive only to be, finally, plunged into a diplomatic 


| ‘Inferno,’ from which Dante might have imbibed 


new inspirations, and lent new horror to the 
diabolical conceptions of his high-wrought fancy.’ 
Mr. Wikoff attributes his disgraces to. his opinions 
on the American policy of England. We should 
like to know what the Foreign Office says on the 
subject. The. book is written in a telling and 
vigorous style, and gives many curious anecdotes 
and characteristic sketches of the men of the 
Revolution. 

As a literal “handbook” the Practical Swiss 
Guide, published by. Messrs. Longman and Co., 
will be found a valuable companion by the hosts 
of tourists who are now preparing to spend the 
long vacation abroad. It is thin and portable, 
the information which the traveller wants to 
obtain at a glance is conveyed in short, paragraphs, 
the proper names being printed in capitals which 
catch the eye; and all about the hotels, posts, 
steamers, tariffs, railroads,. sights to be seen, &c., 
is given in the smallest possible space. This is 
the third issue and the tenth thousand, nine 
thousand having been already sold. 

The decay of taste in England is nowhere more 
apparent than in the monuments of the dead. 
From Westminster Abbey down to the village 
churchyard our cemeteries have for years presented 
objects which are shocking alike to good taste and 
Christian feeling. In a Manual of Sepulchral 
Memorials, Mr. Edward Trollope provides a series 
of very excellent designs for tombs and head- 
stones ; but as they are all more or less cruciform, 
they will be, of course, acceptable only to that 
very small section of the English public who do 
not repudiate the cross as a symbol of the Chris- 
tian faith. To these designs, with their descrip- 
tions, are appended such selections from Scripture 
as are appropriate for epitaphs. These are well 
chosen; but the poetical epitaphs from Milton, 
Cowper, Toplady, James Montgomery, Sir R. 
Grant, Keble, &c., seem to us to be too sentimen- 
tal when employed for such a purpose. The 
Saxon simplicity of our English version of the 
Scriptures harmonizes best with death, and the 
feeling which the contemplation of death produces 
in a well-constituted mind. 

Lectures on art, if they are not very good, are 
utterly useless. We cannot, therefore, see what 
point is gained by the publication of Art: its 
Scope and Purposes ; or, a brief Exposition of its 
Principles: a Lecture delivered at a Mechanics’ 
Institution. The high-sounding platitudes which 
must almost necessarily form the bulk of a lecture 
on a subject so extensive, fall meaningless on the 
ears of mechanics, while they simply disgust a 
reader of education. The true mode of educating 
the taste of an assembly, of operatives would be 
to hang up a great picture before them, and point 
out its excellences and its defects. Sucha lecture 
would really awaken their esthetic capacities, 

In Mr. Routledge’s series of cheap volumes, 
under the title of the Useful Library, is published 
a History of France, from the Roman Conquest 
of Gaul to the end of the Russian War in 1856, 
by Amelia B. Edwards, author of a similar sum- 
mary of English history. A book of less than 
two hundred pages on so wide a subject must be 
a mere historical skeleton, but the selection of 
facts is judiciously made, and by a few words of 
appropriate comment the reader made to under: 
stand the principles, at. issue in’ the public events 
that mark the French national annals, 
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List of New Books. 

Bautain’s (ML) ist of Ranepene eee hinds} ine. ol to. 04. 
Burghley’s f .) Preaching, Praising, &c. 8vo, cl. 3s. 6d, 
Case’s (Mrs.) Day by Day at Lucknow, 8vo, cl. 10s. 6d. 
Clark's (W. G.) Peloponnesus, 8vo, cl. 10s. 6d, 
Confessions of a Catholic Priest, post 8vo, cl. 7s. 6d. 
Cumming’s (Dr. J.) God in History, 10th edit. 12mo, cl. 2s, 6d. 
peat uned BY 's dbook, sq. cl. 

ick’s phy of a Future State, new edit. 12mo, cl. 2. 
Ex Oriente, 12mo, cl. 3s. 6d. 
Family Prayers, by Author of ‘ Faithful Promiser, 12mo, cl, 3s, 64, 
Fry (E.) On Contracts, 8vo, cl. 16s. 
Haskoll’s eering Field-Work, 8vo, cl. 20s. 
Hitchcock's (E.) Religion of Geology, new edit. 12mo, cl. 2s. 
Jameson's (Mrs.) Characteristics of Women, new edit. 2 vols. 8vo, cl. 24, 
Livingstone’s Cambridge Lectures, Ed. by Rev. W. Monk, cr. 8vo, cl. ¢s, 
Massey’s (W.) Hist. of England, Vol. II. 8vo, cl. 12s. 
Metcalfe’s (Rev. F.) Oxonian in Thelemarken, 2 vols. post 8vo, cl. 21s, 
Moore's Suppl. to Domestic Practice of Homeopathy, fep. 8vo, cl. 213, 
Napier’s (Sir C.) William the Conqueror, post 8vo, cl. 7s. 6d. 
Oxenden’s (Rev. A.) Pathway of Safety, trl fis 12mo, cl. 2s. 6d. 
Paxton’s Botanical Dictionary, new edit. 12m6, cl. 16s. 
Pitman’s (J.) People in Church, 8vo, cl. 5s. 
Somerset’s (Mrs. Col.) Adventures during the War, post 8vo, cl. 10s, 6d. 
Vinet’s Vital Christianity, new edit. 12mo, el. 2s. 
Winslow's (0.) Midnight Harmonies, 14th edit. imp. 32mo, cl. 2s, 6d. 
————- Thoughts (July to Déecember), imp. 32mo, cl.3s, 
-- (Mrs. M.) Life, by O. Winslow, 9th edit, post. 8vo, cl. 7s. 6d. 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS, 


ROBERT BROWN. 


Rosert Browy, the greatest. botanist. this coun- 
try has ever produced—botanicorum facile prin. 
ceps, as Humboldt has justly termed him—is no 
more. On Tuesday last his earthly remains were 
borne to Kensal Green, and one of the most bril- 
liant lights in the domain. of natural science 
ceased to shed its lustre. . There are few men 
among us who, with an equal claim upon the 
gratitude of their fellow-countrymen, enjoyed less 
popularity, or obtained less consideration on the 
part of society in general, than the deceased. 
Beyond the narrow circle of scientific men_ his 
illustrious name was. and is almost. unknown in 
Great Britain; but go wherever you will on the 
continent of Europe, or the remotest corners of the 
globe where science is cultivated, and yon will 
discover a familiarity with his writings and re- 
searches truly astonishing. Foreigners have often 
expressed their surprise on finding how little we 
seemed to appreciate this great naturalist, and 
they could hardly understand why a man, whose 
immortal name will ever be the pride and glory 
of England, never received from the hands of the 
Government any public recognition of his merits, 
when titles and honours were daily showered 
upon mere dwarfs in comparison with him; a 
pension of 200/. a year, conferred upon him during 
the administration of Sir Robert Peel, was given 
partly in consequence of a conversation which 
his friend Alexander von Humboldt had with 
the heads of our Government. But the 
fact of the matter was, the deceased neither 
seemed to care to enjoy popularity nor did he 
care to avail himself of all those well-known 
means by which people bring themselves into 
public notice. If at all ambitious of fame, he 
trusted to the more lasting immortality that 
would result from his sterling scientific memoirs ; 
and if he calculated thus he was not mistaken, for 
so long as botanical science is studied he will 
occupy a predominant place in the walhalla of 
its heroes. 

To write the life of such a man requires more 
time and reflection than we have been able to 
devote to it in the few days that have elapsed 
since his demise, and so far from doing justice to 
it, we can hardly do more than to string together 
a few notes which we have been able to collect. 
Mr. Brown—or, as he was always styled in scien- 
tific works, Robert Brown—was the son of 4 
Scottish Episcopalian clergyman, and was born at 
Montrose, on the 21st of December, 1773. His 
academical education was acquired first at Ma- 
rischal College, Aberdeen, and subsequently at the 
University of Edinburgh, where he completed 
his medical studies in 1795,. and in the 


same year accompanied a Scottish fencible 


regiment, in the double capacity of ensign 
and assistant - surgeon, to Ireland. Towards 
the end of last century we find him residing at 
Edinburgh, where he published his first scientific 
paper on the ‘ Asclepiades,’ in the Transactions of 
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the Wernerian Society. On the 20th of November, 
1798, he was elected an Associate of the Linnzan 
Society of London, and in.1801 we behold him 
attached as naturalist to H.M.S. Investigator, 
under the command of Captain Flinders, and 
destined for a survey of the coast of Australia. 
The Investigator left England in July, and in 
December made Cape Leuwin, on the south-east 
coast of Australia, where she commenced her sur- 
veying operations, and Robert Brown his investi- 
gation into a Flora of a country with which his 
name will ever. be associated. The expedition 
surveyed the eastern extremity of Bass’s Straits, 
and then sailed for Port Jackson, where it arrived on 
the 9th of May, 1802. Having refitted there, the 
yessel set off again on the 22nd of July, steering 
northerly, and exploring Northumberland and 
Cumberland Islands, and some dangerous coral 
reefs;;still~ continuing the northerly course, she 
made Torres Strait, and surveyed the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria. It was here that the Investigator was 
found to be rotten, and that it was desirable to 
return to some port. Nevertheless, the spirited 
commander paid in her a visit to Timor, and then 
made his way in his leaky bark to Cape Leuwin, 
passed through Bass’s Strait a second time, and 
safely reached Port Jackson on the 9th of June, 
1808, when the Investigator was condemned as 


- onseaworthy. Finders, it is well known, made his 


way to England as best he could, but was taken 
prisoner by the French, and was for some time in 
captivity, although Napoleon had granted a free 
pass to his expedition. Fortunately Mr. Brown 
escaped this unpleasant adventure, as he had 
remained behind in New South Wales, and did not 
return to England till the end of 1805, bringing 
with him nearly four thousand species of plants, a 
large portion of which were entirely new to 
seience. 

On his return to England he became librarian 
tothe Linnzan Society of London, at that time 
located in ‘Gerrard Street, Soho, and a few years 
later (1810), on the death of Dr. Dryander, he re- 


ceivedthe charge of the library and collections of Sir | 


Joseph Banks, in whom he found a liberal patron. 
Both situations he held until the death of Sir 
Joseph, in 1820, who in the most generous manner 
provided for his protegé, by leaving him a pension 
of between 2007. and 300/. a year, a life-interest 
inhis library and herbarium (bequeathed to the 
British Museum), and the lease of the house in 
Soho Square, in which he died, and which was for 
nearly thirty years partly occupied and rented by 
the Linnean Society. His appointment as 
keeper of the Banksian Collection at the British 
Museum followed as a matter of course, and he 
therefore gave up his post as librarian to the 
Linnean Society, but he kept up his intimate 
connection with that learned body: in 1822 he 
became a fellow (that honour not having been 
accessible to him as long as he received an emolu- 
ment from the Society); in 1823 he appears on 
the council ; in 1828 as one of the vice-presidents, 
and in 1849 he succeeded the Bishop of Norwich 
as president, which office he held until Mr. Bell’s 
election, in May, 1853, still retaining, however, 
the office of vice-president. 

Brown’s writings are not bulky volumes. With 
two exceptions, they are independent memoirs, 
printed either in the transactions of societies or in 
the appendix to narratives of scientific expeditions. 
Fortunately for science, the scattered papers have, 
up to the year 1834, been carefully collected by 
the late Dr; Nees von Esenbeck, the president 
of the Imperial Leop.-Carol. Academy of Ger- 
many, forming five octavo volumes, and bearing 
the title ‘ Robert Brown’s Vermischte Schriften,’ 
and it is especially by means of this valuable 
collection that Robert Brown’s early Continental 
reputation was secured, for the form in which 
these memoirs were published made them rather 
inaecessible to the general scientific public. It is 
much to be regretted that this publication has 
not: been continued up to the latest date, and it 
would be the best monument that could be erected 


to the memory of this illustrious botanist to | familiar friends, and a-fund of agreeable humour; 
publish a complete collection of his. memoirs in | never bitter or caustic, but always appropriate to 
this country and in the original text. the occasion, the outpourings of which it was 
The first publication which issued from his | delightful to witness, But what distinguished 
pen after his return to England was the first | him above all other traits was the singular up- 
volume of ‘ Prodromus Flore Nove Hollandiz et | rightness of his judgment, which rendered him 
Insule Van Diemen,” which appeared in 1810. | on all difficult occasions an invaluable counsellor 
Beginning with the ferns, it extends to the natural | to those who had the privilege of seeking his 
order Goodenoviea. Unfortunately this valuable | advice. How profoundly these admirable quali- 
work was never completed. A critic in the | ties had endeared him to the hearts of his friends 
‘Edinburgh Review’ had made rather free re- | was unmistakeably manifested by the sympathetic 
marks on the classicality of its Latin, at which | tenderness with which his last hours were watched 
the author took offence, and reclaimed the volume ; | and soothed. With his faculties unclouded to the 
so that it has become rather a rare work, and is | last, he died on the 10th instant, surrounded by 
generally only known through Dr. Nees von | his collections, in the room which had formerly 
Esenbeck’s reprint in the ‘ Vermischte Schriften.’ | been the library of Sir Joseph Banks. ‘ It was 
However, in 1830, he seemed to think better of | in the year 1810, says one of his distinguished 
his production, and issued a supplement, the only | friends, who contributed greatly to relieve the 
one that ever appeared. His second great work, | sufferings of his last illness, ‘that I first became 
‘ Plante Javanice Rariores,’ was published in con- | acquainted with Mr. Brown, within three feet of 
junction with Dr. Horsfield and Mr. J. J. Bennett, | the same place, in the same room, where I saw 
and was completed within the years 1838-52. Of | him so nearly drawing his last breath three days 
his other principal publications, we can only |ago. He was the same simple-minded, kind- 
undertake to give the headings ; but they will be | hearted man in November, 1810, as he was in 
sufficient to show the universality of his botanical | June, 1858,—nothing changed but as time 
knowledge, viz.: ‘Observations on the Herba- | changes us all.’” 
rium collected by Prof. Christian Smith in Tuckey’s 
Expedition on the Congo;’ ‘Chloris Melvilleana, ; 
being Plants collected on Melville Island in Capt. THE SEREER MUUECM. 
E. Parry’s Expedition ;’ ‘Characters and Descrip- | Tx following memorial is in the course of 
| tion of Kingia,’ a genus named after the late | signature by the men of science of the metro- 
Capt. Ph. King; ‘Observations on Plants col- | polis :— 
| lected in Denham and Clapperton’s Expedition to| “The report of the Royal Commission appointed 
, Central Africa ;? ‘General Remarks, Geographical | to inquire into the best site for a National Gallery, 
| and Statistical, on the Botany of Terra Australis ;’ | and recent discussions in Parliament having led 
\*On Proteacee ;? ‘ Microscopical Observations | to the contemplation of breaking up the British 
on Pollen ;’ ‘ Botanical Appendix to Capt. Strut’s | Museum by severing from it the natural history 
Expedition to Central Australia ;’ ‘Observations | collections, we, the undersigned promoters and 
| on Organs and Mode of Fecundation in Orchidee | cultivators of natural knowledge, beg to record 
jand Asclepiadee ;’ ‘On the Fructification of | our strong objections to such removal, and for the 
| Mosses ;” ‘On Woodsia, a Genus of Ferns ;’ ‘ On | foliowing reasons :— 
| Composit ;? ‘On some Remarkable Deviations} “1. The British Museum, when established by 
|from the usual Structure of Seeds and Fruits;’| Act of Parliament in -1755, was essentially a 








; Character and Description of Lyellia ;’ ‘Remarks | natural history collection, the enlightened views 
|on Leptostomum and Buxbaumia ;’ ‘ Account of'| of its founder, Sir Hans Sloane, being that it 
‘the Genus Rafflesia;’ and ‘On an undescribed | should ‘be rendered as useful as possible, as well 
Fossil Fruit—Triplosporite,’ the last-named being | towards satisfying the desire of the curious as 
| that with which he concluded his scientific labours : | for the improvement, knowledge, and information 
| it was published in the ‘Transactions of the Lin- | of all persons.’ 
nean Society in 1851” His writings, when com- “2. This object of Sir Hans Sloane has been so 
pared with those of many of his contemporaries, | satisfactorily carried out that, according to the 
are not very numerous; but they have, neverthe- | report of the last Royal Commission, which in- 
| less, exercised a lasting influence on botanical | quired into the whole state of the Museum (1849), 
| science ; and no man had ever less reason to regret | ‘the evidence of men of the highest authority in 
| anything he had written at the commencement of | science was referred to, with great satisfaction, to 
| his career than Robert Brown. That he possessed | show that the natural history collections were, as 
;a most wonderfully rich store of knowledge is a|a whole, equal, if not superior, to any in the 
, fact that becomes evident. by perusing his papers ; | world. 
| and it will everbe a sourceof the deepest regretthat | “3. While we are aware that much greater 
| he has not published more of those accumulated | space is required to provide for the reception of 
treasures, all of which were irrecoverably lost to | antiquities and ancient sculpture (chiefly on the 
science when, on the morning of the 10th of June, | ground-floor), it has been ascertained by the 
the cold hand of death laid their possessor low for | trustees that when additional buildings shall be 
ever. called for they can be extended northwards in halls 
Robert Brown was as early as 1810 elected a | requiring little embellishment, and, according to 
| Fellow of the Royal Society ; he was a Member of | a plan laid before the trustees by Mr. Smirke, 
| the Institute of France ; and, under the cognomen | involving a considerably less expenditure than that 
| “ Ray,” a Member of the Imperial L.-C. Academy | which must be incurred by a transference of those 
| of Germany ; he was besides enrolled an Honorary | collections to any other spot, and the consequent 
|Member in the lists of most of the minor | erection of an entirely new edifice. 
| societies in all parts of the old and new world;| “On this point we beg to quote the following 
the University of Oxford conferred upon him, | resolutions, adopted by the trustees of the British 
| in 1832, the honorary degree of D.C.L.; and he | Museum, composing the standing committee, as 
| received from the King of Prussia the decoration | printed in a return to the House of Commons,. 
of the highest Prussian civil order, “pour le | dated the 4th of February, 1858 :— 
mérite,” vf which Humboldt is the chancellor. | “*‘The committee, having had under their con- 
We gladly endorse what has been said of his | sideration the report of the principal librarian, 
private character by a distinguished contem- | dated November 10, 1857, resolved :— 
porary :—“Those who were admitted to the| “<I. That it appears from such report that 
privilege of his intimacy, and who knew him as a | there is a great deficiency of space at present for 
man, will bear unanimous testimony to the un- the proper exhibition of the different collections 
varying simplicity, truthfulness, and benevolence | in the different departments of the Museum, and 





of his character. With an appearance of shyness | that there is no vacant space now belonging to 
and reserve in the presence of strangers, he com- | the trustees which will be sufficient to provide for 
bined an open-heartedness in relation to his such deficiency. 
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“TI, That in providing an adequate space for 
that purpose it is very desirable to contemplate 
the future and progressive, as well as the actual 
and immediate, requirements of the British 
Museum. 

«<TII. That it appears to the trustees that the 
best mode of providing for such present and fu- 
ture requirements will be by adopting the plan 
submitted by Mr. Smirke for the purchase of land 
to the north of the Museum, as contained in the 
report of the principal librarian. 

“<«TV. That in the opinion of the trustees, even 
if the increase of the collections which are under 
their care should at some future time make it ne- 
cessary to transfer any of those collections to some 
other place, the land of which the purchase is now 
recommended must always be of great and peculiar 
value to the Museum. 

«*¥V,. That such plan, together with the present 
resolutions, shall be laid before Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, with the view of requesting their concur- 
rence therein, and their recommendation thereof 
to the consideration of Parliament.’ 

“4, Presuming that few persons will be found 
to advocate the removal of the grand masses of 
ancient art from their present position, so it is 
manifest that, if all the natural history collections 
be taken away, their transference will afford no 
place for the classical works which now tempora- 
rily encumber the principal facade, or crowd the 
crypts below ; for, as such massive objects must be 
placed on the ground-floor, so the extension of 
the basement is inevitable if the antiquities remain 
part of the Museum; and all that the natural his- 
tory collections can require for their future deve- 
lopment will be an allotment of space above such 
extension of the ground-floor. 

“We would ‘also observe that the prolongation 
of the present building northwards, on the above- 
mentioned plan, besides being much less costly 
than the formation of an entirely new building, 
will put a stop to all controversies respecting the 
appropriate site and the style of architecture to be 
applied to a new building. 

“5. In reference to other suggestions that have 
been vaguely thrown out, of a breaking up of the 
nat:ral history collection of the nation into seve- 
ral parts, by transferring, e. g., the minerals to 
the Government School of Mines, the stuffed 
animals to the Zoological Society, the insects and 
shells to the Linnean Society, &c., we have first 
to observe, that not any one of the above institu- 
tions—two of which are only voluntary associa- 
tions of individuals,—possesses the space or means 
for the reception and display of such constituent 
parts of the great national series of illustrations 
of nature ; and further, that, as the chief end and 
aim of natural history is to demonstrate the har- 
mony which pervades the whole, and the unity of 
principle which bespeaks the unity of the creative 
cause, it is essential that the different classes of 
natural objects (always excepting the possible 
expediency of transferring the botanical collec- 
tions now at the Museum to the great national 
establishment at Kew) should be preserved in 

juxtaposition under the roof of one great building. 

“6. We further strongly object to the pro- 
posed transference, because those engaged in the 
study of natural history have in the British 

. Museum the paramount advantage of consulting 

every work which can aid their researches; while 
a removal of the collections would either involve 
a conjoint transference of a very large and valuable 
scientific portion of the national library, or neces- 
sitate a very expensive purchase of a special 
natural history library. 

“7. While such are among the prominent 
reasons against the removal of the natural history 
collections from the site where they have’ been 
established for upwards of a century, in the centre 
of London, we beg to add the expression of our 
opinion that such removal, particularly if to any 
situation distant from that centre, would be 
viewed by the mass of the inhabitants with et- 
treme disfavour ; it being a well-known fact that 





by far the x number of visitors to the 
Museum consists of those who frequent the halls 
containing the natural history collections; while 
it. is obvious that many of those persons who 
come from the densely-peopled districts of the 
eastern, northern, and southern parts of London 
would feel it very inconvenient to resort to any 
distant locality. 

“ For these reasons, as based on scientific ad- 
vantages, the convenience and instruction of the 
people, and the saving of a large sum to the 
nation, we earnestly hope that the natural history 
collections may not be interfered with, but be 
allowed to remain associated with the many other 
branches of human knowledge which are so 
admirably represented in this great national 
establishment. Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Parliament will, we trust, never yield to the 
argumnent that, because in some countries the 
products of nature and art are exhibited in dis- 
tinct establishments, therefore the like separation 
should be copied here. Let us, on the contrary, 
rejoice in the fact that we have realized what no 
other kingdom can boast of, and that this vast 
and harmoniously-related accumulation of know- 
ledge is gathered together around a library illus- 
trating each department of this noble museum.” 


THE DYMOCK COLLECTION OF COINS. 
A FEW days since the valuable collection of coins 
formed by the late Rev. T. F. Dymock, was sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. The following 
were the principal lots :— 

Roman Silver.—Marcus Junius Brutus, 060. his 
Bust to the right, BRVT. IMP. L. PLAET. CEST., 
rev. a Cap of Liberty between two daggers, EID. 
MAR., very fine, and of great rarity, 207. 10s. 
Domitille, obv. Bust to the right, rev. FORTVNA. 
Aveyvsta., Fortune standing, fine and extra rare, 
127. Carausius, obv. Bust to the right, rev. 
VBERTA. AVG., a Figure milking a cow, very rare; 
another, but very doubtful, 10/. 10s. 

Kings of Kent and Archbishops of Canterbury. 
—BALDRED. REX. CANT., Bust to the right, rev. 
DRVR. cits. in the centre SIGESTEF. MONET., 
(Hawkins, 57), fine and extremely rare, from the 
Dimsdale Cabinet, 44/. Aethilheard (Abp. of Can- 
terbury), obv. £. P. in the centre, rev. Tribrach, with 
C. EVLF. FRE. MV. between the angles, from the 
Devonshire Cabinet, well preserved and extra 
rare, 451. CEOLNOTH. ARCHIEP., obv. side face to 
the right, rev. TOGGA. MON-ETA. in three lines 
(Ruding, p. 13, n. 8), very fine, 137. 13s. 

Kings of Mercia.—orva. REX. 0bv. Bust to the 
right, rev. CIOL. HARG, above, and below, a ser- 
pent coiled, fine and very rare (Ru. p. 4, n. 16), 
137. OFFA. REX., 06v. a double oval ornament, 
rev. BAN. NARD. contained in two long ovals (en- 
graved in Lindsey’s work on the Coinage of the 
Heptarchy, No. 137), very fine, from the Cuff 
Cabinet, 157. 10s. BEORNPVLF. REX., obv. Bust 
to the right, bare head, rev. Cross crosslet, 
EDOHOD. MONET. (Ru. p. 7), fine and very rare; 
formerly in the cabinet of Mr. Rich, 41/. 
CIOLVVLF. REX., obv. Bust to the right, rev. LIOF. 
VA. LDM. ONET. divided by an ornamented cross, 
and a small cross in the centre (Ru. p. 7, n. 2), 
very rare, from the Cuff'Cabinet, 277. 

Kings of the East Angles.—BEONNA. REX. (a 
sceatta), obv. his name, rev. long Cross with a 
square in the centre, with five pellets, #. F. E. 
between the quarters of the cross, fine and very 
rare (Hk. 88), 527.10s. ETHELSTAN. REX., obv. 
Bust to the tight, rev. EADNOP. MONET., Cross 
crosslet in the centre, formerly in the Barratt 
Cabinet, fine and extra rare, 17/7. ETHELSTAN. 
REX., obv. Bust tis the last, EA. DGAR, MONE. TA. 
in four lines (Ru. p. ©, n. 3), fine, 187. 

Coins of Northumberland, &c. — ECGFRITH. 
REX., obv. King’s name, rev. Cross with rays, 
LYxx. within the quarter of the cross, very rare 
and fire ag ha 512. 

Cross, rev. re standing holdi a Cross, 
ECGBERAT. (Hk. 102); another, Bue damaged, 





both silver, 147. ANLAF. CVNVNC., odv. the Tyi. 
quetra, rev. F. A. R. H. AN, MONETA., the Banner 
in the centre (Hk. 128), from the Barratt Cabinet, 
fine and very rare, 18/7, 15s. 

Ecgbeohrt. —- Obv. without the portrait, but 
with saxon, within a circle, rev. a Cross within 9 
circle, IFA, MONETA, very fine (Ru. p. 14, n. 5), 
from the Cuff Cabinet, 197. 

Alfred.—Obv. Bust to the right with a diadem, 
rev. a Cross extending to the edge of the coin, 
having a small square in the centre, EAD. vir, 
MON. ETA, between the angles, a very rare type, 
12/.10s. Obv. a singular Portrait to the right, 
rev, the London monogram HEREVVLF, for the 
moneyer, from the Cuff Collection, 102. 

Athelstan, — Obv. Bust to the right, rev. 
BERHARNDEON., Small Cross, Hk. 185, from the 
Devonshire Cabinet, 9/. 

Eadger.—Obv. EADGAR. REX., Bust, crowned, 
to the right, rev. AELFNOTH. MO. LONDCIFI. (Ru. 
p- 20, n. 5), from the Devonshire Cabinet, very fine 
and rare, 23/. 10s. 

Harthacnut. — Obv. Bust to the left, with 

sceptre, rev. a double Cross, with a square in the 
centre, GODRIC. ON. MRIFELC., fine, and very rare 
(Ru. p. 24, n. 2), 91. 9s. Obv. Bust to the right, 
without sceptre, rev. a Cross, formed of four ovals, 
PVLNOTH. ON. EXCE., fine and rare (Ru. p. 24, n. 1), 
107. 5s. 
Richard I1I.—Halfpenny, 0bv. full face crowned, 
RICARD. DI. GRA, REX., rose and sun united, m.m., 
rev. Cross and three pellets, in each angle crvrras. 
LONDON,, fine and extremely rare, formerly in the 
Cuff Cabinet, 107. 10s. 

Henry VIIT.—Full-face, the Shilling of fine 
Silver, obv. Bust crowned, annulet m.m., rev. full- 
blown Rose crowned, u.«. at the side, also crowned, 
very fine, and formerly in the cabinet of Mr. Thane, 
and believed to be the finest known, 161. Sove- 
reign of his 18th year, obv. the King seated on his 
throne, holding the sceptre and orb, fleur-de-lis 
m.m., rev. the Shield within a full-blown rose, 
arrow m.m. (Ru. p. 5, n. 2), very fine, from the 
Durrant Cabinet, 77. 

Edward VI.—Groat, obv. Bust crowned to the 
right, arrow, m.m., rev. square Shield, Posvi, 
&c., from the Cuff Cabinet, very fine, 257. 10s. 

Elizabeth. — Pattern for a Threepence, obv. 
large Bust, crowned, a rose at the back, the dress 
very finely ornamented, rev. a broad Cross, the 
royal arms on a square shield, 1575 above (Ru. 
p. 13, n. 15), fine and extra rare, 21/7. Milled 
Quarter-Sovereign, obv. Bust to the left, crowned, 
fleur-de-lis m.m., rev. Shield, crowned, £.R. at the 
sides, milled edge, from the Brumell Cabinet, 
extra fine, 87. 15s. Milled Eighth of a Sovereign, 
same type as last, but having a plain edge (Ru. 
p- 10, n. 9), from the Pembroke Cabinet, very fine 
and very rare, 9/7. 

James I.—The EXvRGAT. Half-Crown, obv. type 
as the Crown, but with thistle m.m., rev. square 
Shield, EXVRGAT. DEVS. DISSIPANTVR. INIMICI., in 
the finest state and of very great rarity, formerly 
in the Durrant Cabinet, 337. 10s. sPpvR. RYAL., 
obv. the King standing in a ship, holding the 
shield and sword, rose m.m., rev. Rose in the 
centre of the sun, and ornamented with lions and 
crowns (Ru. p. 12, n. 2), fine and very rare, 12/. 

Charles I.—Twenty-Shilling piece, of fine work, 
obv. the King on horseback riding over military 
trophies, a plume at his back, m.m. feathers, rev. 
an ornamented compartment, x.x. and plitme 
above, 1644 ox. beneath (Ru. p. 23, n. 3), fine and 
rare, 152. Another, odv. similar to the last, rev. 
inscription in two lines across the field, three 
plumes, x.x. above, and 1643 beneath (Snelling, 
p. 12, n.17), fine and rare, 122. Ten-Shilling piece, 
obv. no ground under the Horse, a plume at the 
back of the King, nine pellets for m.m., rev. insctip- 
tion in two lines, x. and three plumes above, 1642 
beneath (Sn. p. 12, n. 15), very fine, 82. Bristol 


| Mint, obv. Bust of the Oxford type, but having 


Eadberht, obv. a small |B. R. as a m.m., rev. the inscription in three lines 


or scrolls, 1645 beneath, fine and extra rare, for- 
merly in the cabinet of Mr. Bramell, 167. 15s. 
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Commonwealth.—Blondeau’s Half-Crown, obdv. 
St: George’s Shield, inclosed within a wreath of 
laurel and palm-branches, sun m.m., rev. St. 
George’s and the Irish Shields, Gop. WITH. vs., 
on the edge TRVTH. AND. PEACE. 1651. PETRYs. 
BLONDEVS. INVENTOR. FECIT., in the very highest 
state, from the Pembroke Cabinet, 15/. 10s. 

Cromwell.—The Crown, obv. his Bust (without 
the flaw), very fine and rare, from the Durrant 
Cabinet, 57. 2s. 6d. 

Charles IT.—The “ Reddite” Crown, in pewter, 
the obverse and reverse from the famous Pe- 
tition Crown, the edge inscribed REDDITE. QVAE. 
CAESARIS. CAESARI., &c., PoST., the Sun appearing 
out of a cloud, very fine, and very rare, from the 
Cuff Cabinet, 10/7. 15s. 

William and Mary. —The Five-Guinea piece, 
1691, very fine, 57. 12s. 6d. 

The collection realized 1,928/. 19s. 6d. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
Tue next annual meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation is announced to be held at Leeds during 
the week commencing Wednesday, September 
92nd, under the presidency of our distinguished 
comparative anatomist, Professor Owen. 

The list of candidates recently elected into the 
Royal Society given in our impression of last 
week contained, by some accident, three omissions. 
It should have been as follows :—Thomas Graham 
Balfour, M.D., Edward Mounier Boxer, Captain 
R.A., Frederick Currey, Esq., David Forbes, Esq., 
Alfred Baring Garrod, M.D., William Henry 
Harvey, M.D., The Rev. Samuel Haughton, Henry 
Hennessy, Esq., David Livingstone, LL.D., John 
Lubbock, Esq., Henry Darwin Rogers, LL.D., 
William Scovell Savory, Esq., M.B., Warington 
Wilkinson Smyth, Esq., Lieut.-Col. Andrew Scott 
Waugh, B.E., Thomas Williams, M.D. 

The example of the Apothecaries’ Company has 
been followed by the authorities at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, who on Wednesday evening invited 
a large assemblage of literary and scientific men 
to a conversazione in the great hall of the hos- 
pital. Many valuable and beautiful works of art 
were collected for exhibition on the occasion, in- 
cluding choice specimens of painting and statuary. | 
Among the latter were Bailey’s Hve and Calder 
Marshall’s Sabrina. The original models of the 
celebrated bronze door at Pisa, by John of 
Bologna, lent for inspection by Mr. Valentin, were 





objects of great attraction. ‘The most recent im- 
provements in photography were illustrated by | 
numerous specimens; and a variety of philoso- | 
phical instruments, including some of Mr. Wheat- | 
stone’s latest inventions, engaged the attention of | 
scientific visitors. Mr. Hanley’s magnetic-needle | 
telegraph, and Mr. Hughes’s electro-telegraphic | 
type-printing machine, were among the scientific | 
apparatus exhibited. Professor Queckett super- | 
intended the microscopic department. A splendid | 
collection of instruments was arrayed on the | 
tables, with all manner of curious and instructive | 
microscopic objects for examination. A pleasant | 
evening was passed; and it is to be hoped that | 
the more important object was served of creating | 
a wider and more practical interest in the! 
prosperity of one of the oldest, vastest, and best- 
managed of our English charitable institutions. 
On Thursday last the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought in a bill for the dissolution of the 
partnership between Government and the com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851. It had 
been at first proposed that the overplus of the 
proceeds of the Great Exhibition, with the addi- 
tion of a grant from the Government, should be 
applied to the erection of public museums of 
science and galleries of art, on the Kensington 
Gore estate. But the last Royal Commission to 
inquire into the best site for a national gallery, 
having decided against Kensington, the reason 
for Keeping the surplus money lying idle has 
e bill therefore 





ceased, proposes that the com- 


missioners should repay the money already ad- | Principal of St. Mary’s Hall; Oxford. It is rich 


vanced by Government, and that both parties 
should then be at liberty to follow up their respec- 
tive objects; Government, however, allowing the 
commnissionioners 60,0007. for the 124 acres appro- 
priated to the South Kensington Museum. To 
the last proposal Mr. Spooner characteristically 
objected. The secular education of the lower 
classes was not a national object; and, therefore, 
the nation ought not to be obliged to pay for the 
South Kensington Museum, the object of which 
is to promote the knowledge of science and art 
among the operatives. If “the schoolmaster is 
abroad,” so, it seems, is Jack Cade, in the person 
of the member for North Warwickshire. 

On Monday last a fine collection of works, 
illustrative of our early dramatic literature, was 
sold by Messrs. Leigh Sotheby and Wilkinson, 
and some realized very high prices. An uncut 
copy of Hamlet, without date, but assigned to the 
year 1607, and printed for John Smethwicke, by 
W.S., was sold for 24/.10s. The ‘Excellent 
History of the Merchant of Venice, with the 
extreme cruelty of Shylock, the Jew, towards the 
saide Merchant, in cutting a just pound of his 
flesh, and the obtaining of Portia by the choyse 
of three caskets,’ the second edition, printed by 
Roberts, 147. 15s. _Heywood’s ‘ Second Part of 
Queene Elizabeth’s Troubles ; Doctor Parie’s Trea- 
son, the Building of the Royal Exchange, and the 
famous Victorie in 1588, with the Humours of 
Hobson and Tawnycote,’ the first edition, printed 
for Nathaniel Butter, 1609, wassold for11/. The 
Duke of Devonshire’s copy has hitherto been con- 
sidered unique. A fine copy of the first edition 
of Shakspeare’s Sonnets, “ At London, by G. Eld, 
for T. T., and are to be sold by John Wright, 
dwelling at Christ Church Gate, 1609,” was sold 
for the large sum of 154/. 7s. This differs from 
all the known copies of the Sonnets. They are 
usually stated to be sold by William Apsley, 
without the mention of any place of business, 
and the ‘ Atheneum’ some time sitce stated that 
no perfect copy of this imprint was in existence. 
The danger of asserting a universal negative is 
shown by the fact that the fortunate purchaser 
may plume himself on possessing a perfect copy 
of the sonnets “sold by John Wright.” ‘The 
Most Excellent and Lamented Tragedie of Romeo 
and Juliet, as it hath been sundry times publicly 
acted by the King’s Majestie’s Servants at the 
Globe, newly corrected, augmented, and amended,’ 
quarto, printed for John Smethwicke, 867. These 
are high prices for articles of mere bibliomaniacal 
luxe ; but they are thrown into the shade by the 
enormous sum of 315/., given for adeed for the 
mortgage of a house in Blackfriars, with Shaks- 
peare’s signature appended to it. The history of 
the deed is this:—On March 10th, 1612, Shak- 
speare executed a deed for the purchase of a house 
in Blackfriars, and on the following day mort- 
gagedit to the vendor. The deed of purchase is now 
deposited in the City of London Library. The 
mortgage was discovered in 1768 by Mr. Albany 
Wallis, among the title-deetls of the estate in 
Blackfriars, at that time the property of the 
Rev. Mr. Fetherstonhaugh, who directed Mr. 
Wallis, as his solicitor, to present it to Garrick. 
Garrick lent it to George Steevens, who printed 
a fac-simile of it in his edition of Shakspeare 
of 1790, and from that time it was lost sight of, 
till discovered by the late owner, whose father 
was in partnership with Mr. Wallis, amongst 
other documents in his office. The first seal bears 
the autograph, “ W™. Shakspe,” written in a 
clear hand, but thus abbreviated in order that it 
might fit into the narrow strip of parchment 
allowed for the signatures. In the body of the 
deed the name is spelt “ Shakespeare.” 

Antiquaries and lovers of old literature have 
now a rare opportunity of adding to their libraries. 
Messrs. 8. Leigh Sotheby and Wilkinson have 
announced that they will sell by auction, oi Mon- 
day, June 28th, and the sixteen sticceeding days, 
the first portion of the library of the late Dr. Bliss, 





in black-letter copies of chronicles, and old poetry 
and romance. 

We really believe that there are persons who 
will object to the purification of the Thames, and 
exclaim against the profanity of interfering with 
the “good old” stench which it sends up for the 
benefit of Londoners in the dog-days! Lord 
Stanhope had given notice that he would move an 
address to the Queen, praying that in future 
editions of the Book of Common Prayer, the 
state services should be omitted. We believe that 
these services are, in point of fact, never observed, 
but their presence in our national manual of de- 
votions is felt, by most persons, to be a blot and 
a disgrace. Their spirit of ferocious bigotry and 
slavish adulation is an offence in the nostrils of 
every right-minded person, and makes us blush 
for our national church. This nuisance Lord 
Stanhope proposes to abate, but Dr. Heurtley, 
the Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
comes to the rescue of these time-honoured relics 
of hatred, malice, and civil enmity. The state- 
services are too bigoted not to find a zealous 
defender in the Margaret Professor, who, in a 
letter to the ‘ Times, asks,—‘“ Has the time that 
has elapsed since the murder of Charles I. worn 
out the guilt of that murder?” Yes, Dr. Heurt- 
ley, in the only relevant sense, it has. The imen 
who brought about the death of Charles I. are 
long since gone to their account, and their guilt 
or innocence does not now affect us in the slight- 
est degree. But at any rate, the service which 
we are expected to use, expresses hatred of the 
actors in that tragedy rather than sorrow for 
their guilt; and we believe that, historical as all 
our politics are, those who repeat the words now 
are not so much penetrated with contrition 
for the crime of their ancestors, as with exulta- 
tion at the capital hits that Scripture is wrested 
into making at the radicals of the present hour. 
Now these feelings are far from religious or 
wholesome, and to abolish anything which can 
possibly give them encouragement would be a 
boon. Ina literary point of view the services in 
question are wretched compositions, full of childish 
alliterations and pamphleteering hits, and there- 
fore we would gladly see them.expunged from a 
collection of devotions which is, on the whole, 
conceived in a manly and devotional spirit, and 
which may be called a model of pure Saxon- 
English. . ; 

Those who have paid ten guineas for the secret 
of taming horses will be somewhat disgusted to 
find that, had they waited till now, they might 
have learned the whole process for sixpence. A 
pamphlet, entitled ‘The Modern Art of Taming 
Wild Horses,’ by J. S. Rarey, was printed by the 
Ohio State Journal Company in 1856. It is now 
in course of being reprinted in this country, and 
will be published early next week by Messrs. 
Routledge and Co. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, as Lord President of 
the Committee of Council on Hducation, has in- 
vited the Members of both Houses of Parliament 
to visit the South Kensington Musenm from nine 
to twelve this evening. 

We ar®@ sorry to learn that Lady Morgan is 
dangerously ill, and that little hope is entertained 
of her recovery. 


A discovery. of great interest to the literary 
world has recently been made at Florence, being 
that of a manuscript copy of Dante, thought to 
be in the handwriting of Pettarch. The Grand 
Duke, and particularly the hereditary prince, who 
pays much attention to litefary matters, request 
the friends of literature to visit the libraries in 
which there are MSS. of Petrarch, and take a 
fac-simile of his hartdwriting, by: means of photo- 
graphy, in order to compare with them the 
manuscript now discovered. - Signor Amici visited 
Milan for this purpose the Ambrosian Library in 
that city containing a ‘ Virgil” copied, it is said, 
by Boceaccio, but with notes in the handwriting of 
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Petrarch: On one of the leaves are a few lines 
written -by Petrarch on the very day that he lost 
his beloved Laura, and mentioning the fact. 

On» the 4th June Dr. Kortum, a professor of 
the University of Heidelberg, died after a short 
illness.. He willbe deeply regretted in the 
literary circles of Germany. He was an historical 
writer of no mean pretensions, and one of the 
most efficient professors in the university. 

The Academy of Sciences of Paris, in its last 
sitting, received a communication from Mr. Airy, 
of Greenwich, relative to a grand barometric de- 
pression on the 24th ultimo. 

We learn with regret from Paris, that Mr. Ary 
Scheffer, the distinguished artist died in that city 
on Tuesday. He had just returned from England 
where he was in attendance at the funeral of the 
Duchess of Orleans. 








FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
{Fifth Notice.] 
Havine already referred to the more important 
figure-subjects and landscapes in the Academy, it 
remains for us only to notice briefly, as we have 
hitherto done, those leading works in portrait, 
architecture; engraving,’ and sculpture, which 
claim to be mentioned among ‘the art-records of 
1858 before they are dis to the four quarters 
of the world, and swept, for the most part, irre- 
coverably out of view.’ 

The circumstance of\a large number of portraits 
having been observed in ‘the collection, and yet 
that little or no complaint has been made by the 
fastidious on this head, proves: the generally high 
character of this class of works. 

Sir John Watson Gordon as usual takes'a very 
high rank, and few works that have ever been ex- 
hibited by him can surpass the excellent head and 
features of Dr. Monro (72), or the admirable 
position and bearing of the figures of C. W. M. 
Henderson, Esq. (160). The portrait of the Lord 
Chief Justice (87), is a capital likeness, and though, 
when at first exhibited, the painting. seemed defi- 
cient in vigour, its quality appears to have actually 
improved since it has hung in the room. The 
first impression was due, no doubt, in some measure 
tothe low:scale of colouring to which the painter 
has-found it necessary to confine himself.. The 
Marquis of Dalhousie (125), a likeness painted 
for the council-chamber of the Indian legislature, 
is also a work of distinction. The picture is stated 
to be painted at the request of the legislative 
council, and a most praiseworthy request it was; 
but we are not told how the expenses are defrayed, 
for we cannot suppose that the marquis would pre- 
sent his portrait in reply to a “request.” Have 
Mr. William Williams or Lord Elcho no curiosity 
on this point ? 

In a different style of art Frank Grant. is 
scarcely less distinguished, and is quite up to the 
mark of late years. . Colonel Herbert (143), is an 
excellent manly portrait, with an air of concen- 
trated energy very successfully given. The por- 
trait of James Hall, Esq. (405), presented to him 
“by 925 [!].of his friends,” is remarkable no less 
for its merits than the amazing popularity of its 
subject, The two ladies, Viscountess Hardinge 
(338), and Lady Colebrooke (73), are alone suffi- 
cient. proofs of. Mr. Grant’s skill and taste. Both 
are smart and effective, and the former strikes 
and arrests the eye from the very first. 

Mr. Boxall sends only one portrait, but that a 
most satisfactory one, of Thomas Lombe Taylor, 
Esq. (225)... The picture has been painted by 
subscription for the Corn Hall at Diss, and is a 
worthy testimony of the public and private. vir- 
tues of a most estimable neighbour and member 
of society. . Mr. Boxall has been very. fortunate 
in, giying.a natural, unaffected air to the figure, 
the pase of, whichis. collected and thoughtful, 
without.heing staid or lifeless. . The features also | 
are well given, and.the whole painting is finished 





with more care and attention to details than this 
artist always displays. 
Mr. Solomon Hart, whose Athaliah has been 


burgh (253), Mx. Swinton’s portrait of the Hon, 
Mrs Duncombe (238),:and:Mr. Baxter’s Misses 


Seymour. (489), are in pleasing and admirable con. 


condemned, is most happy in the quaint little | trast to some of the above. 


figure, His Highness Toussoun Pacha (358), | 


which everybody believes and feels to be true to 
the life, but which has given, we are told, very 
scanty satisfaction to its subject.. He fancies that 
his dignity suffers in Mr. Hart’s hands, and cer- 
tainly it is impossible to refrain a smile at the old- 





looking young features, the self-satisfied smirk, 
and the small cat-like turn of the figure.. The 
disproportion of the figure to the canvas neces- 


sarily dwarfs its proportions. The Rev. A. L. | 


Too conspicuous not to be noticed, but untor. 


tunately a-failure, is Mr. Phillip’s portrait of the 


Prince Consort (78). All the-court pictures of 


this year are more or less unfortunate. 


Some very beautiful engravings are consigned 
to the limbo of the Octagon Room. Most of these 
are familiar to the public eye ; but to connoisseurs 
the splendid state of these impressions renders 
them well worthy a visit. Mr. Stacpoole’s en. 
graving of the Strawberry Girl. (1134), is afine 


Green (317), is also striking, both from its subject | specimen of colour; and the rendering by Lane 


and execution. 


jand Cousins of Winterhalter’s \ court. portraits 


Of Mr. Pickersgill’s pictures the best is the | (1135 and 1137), by Sharpe of Frith’s Ramsgate 


portrait. of William Forsyth, Esq., Q.C. (46) ;, 


and of those by Mr. Knight, the preference will 
no doubt be given to the following: William 
Jones, Esq., M.D. (81), Henry L. Gaskell, Esq. 
(151), and Robert Fenwick, Esq. (416). 

The accession of Mr. Thorburn from the minia- 
ture department to that of full-size portrait 
painting, is one of the features of the year. His 
success has: been very unequal. The flattery of 
introducing his lady sitters in the attitudes and 
costumes of goddesses and heroines was welcome 
in the smaller style of painting. It suited cabinet 
pictures, conforming itself to the semi-ornamental 
traditions of the French school, to the allegorical 
cartouches of Louis Quatorze, and elegant floral 
devices of Sévres and enamel; but on a large 
scale, the classical style of portrait is, we imagine, 
extinct, and neither the graces nor the fashion of 
the original can reconcile us to Mr. Thorburn’s 
Duchess of Manchester (309). The portraits of 
Mrs. Merry and Mrs. Cunningham (336), on the 
other hand, are very charming. . Russell Gurney, 
Esq., Q.C. (414), is a very carefully-studied pic- 
ture, and highly successful both as a portrait and 
in the agreeable air and tone of the picture. The 
group of John Cunliffe Kay, Esq. and Family 
(522), with his gamekeeper, pony, dogs, game, &c., 
is one of the most laughable performances in the 
whole exhibition. . For the ludicrous taste of the 
group the artist cannot be responsible, but the 
painting is too flat and wooden for Mr. Thorburn’s 
reputation. 

Sir W. Ross also, besides some minatures (690, 
705, and 712), of the usual high excellence, sends 
some portraits of fullsize. Mrs, Hearsey (82), 
and 210, are examples,. but they are not very 
encouraging. 

Mr. Richmond is another artist who has this 
year stepped forward to the front rank of painters 
of this class. First, by far, in his list, is the 
sweet portrait of Cecilia Sarah Richmond (399), 
one of the choicest gems of the whole Academy. 
Lady Katherine Scott (569), is another delightful 
picture ; and Mr. Richmond generally is less suc- 
cessful with his men than his women. The Karl of 
Leicester (233), has a jaunty, dressed-up, effeminate 
look, which detracts from the effect of an otherwise 
very clever work. The Sir EZ. Kerrison picture (61), 
on the other hand, is a little overdone in its middle- 
age sobriety and countrified respectability. The 
lord is too lively, and the country gentleman too 
heavy. But we cannot help admiring the keen 
dramatic skill of all this, though it be a little too 
unconcealed: Summa ars, &e. 

Mr. Sant has painted three pretty children (28), 
and other portraits, exhibiting his usual variety and 
ingenuity. It is needless to remark upon the pecu- 
liarities which again appear in Mr. Buckner’s. por- 
traits, Lady Meux (95),and Mrs. Richard Naylor 
(385). The style is, if. possible, more meretricious, 
and the painting more flashy and superficial, than 
ever. The same must be said of Mr. Desanges’s 
pictures, whose sitters must. themselves resent the 
airs of foppery and indelicacy which. mark these 
so-called portraits of men and women, Mr.,Gush 
and Mr, Heaphy,are in, the.same class of, album 
style of art. 


‘Mr. Phillips's Daughters of the Duke of Rox-| 





Sands (1155), by Barlow. of Phillip’s: Donna 
Pepita (1158), and many others, do honour to the 
powers of an art which is nevertheless said: to be 
in a declining condition. Photography is’ no 
doubt making itself felt. 

In architecture there is. little: to attract much 
notice, beyond the -restoration of ‘the JZausoleum 
(1026), by Mr. Cockerell, which: appears: to have 
been studied with the greatest care from tradi- 
tion and the recent excavations; but is:mot, on the 
whole, an attractive or even a satisfactory: object 
to the eye. It is probable that: this hypothetical 
study will receive great emendations. 

The sculptors this year seem to have shrunk 
from. the. sentence of banishment which |is:syste- 
matically passed upon their works. : A) model of 
a statue of Lord Fitzgibbon (1171), a statue. of 
Turner (1184), are among the more important; 
aud J. Durham’s Hermione (1174); the Fornerina; 
(1177), by J. Bell, and a few others attract notice 
amidst the usual assemblage of portrait-busts. 

Until the long-delayed new arrangements of the 
National Gallery are completed, it will. be, hope- 
less to expect any fair display of the art of the 
country in sculpture ; whilst architeeture is gra- 
dually withdrawing from. the shelter of the: 
Academy to societies and combinations more 
especially its own. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF ART. 


THE Annual General Meeting of the Arundel 
Society was held on the 31st instant, Lord Elcho, 
M.P., in the chair, and the Council was represented 
by Sir John Hippisley, Bart., Mr. Danby Seymour, 
M.P., Mr. Layard, and Mr. Oldfield, Trea- 
surer. ; 

The Chairman in a short opening address. urged 
the importance of endeavouring to procure sub 
scriptions of new members to carry out the exten- 
sive plans of the Society, and suggested to mem- 
bers the expediency of having their chromo- 
lithographs framed, that they might be more 
readily brought to the notice of their. friends. 
He explained that the delay in the production of 
the publications assigned to 1856, which. had 
created some distrust in the Society, was really 
owing to the efforts that had been made. to 
render the chromolith of the Interior of the 
Arena Chapel as perfect as possible, by working 
in all the details of the decorations from elaborate 
drawings. procured for the purpose from Padua. 
He then read part of a letter from Sir. Charles 


Eastlake, P.R.A., in which, whilst he regretted: 


that his own avocations prevented him from. 
accepting an invitation to serve in the council, he 
expressed great satisfaction with the. “ judicious 
and efficient management ” of that body... Advert- 


ing to the importance of securing representations. 


of. fresco-painting that were in progress of decay, 
his lordship. suggested that it might. perhups be 
be desirable to convene a special general meeting 
for the purpose of raising, by..subseripti 

separate fund for procuring drawings. and, other. 
copies. ‘ 
Chairman: to state. the plans. 
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fature publications, called the~attention of the | cil as to the practicability of his schemes with the 
meeting to the drawings exhibited in a group on | existing means of the Society; he himself was a 


the walls, which it was proposed to bring out as 
the publications of 1857, and which the Council 
hoped would be ready for delivery in the course 
ofa few months. They consisted of a very elabo- 
rate and beautiful water-colour copy of a fresco by 
Pinturicchio, at Spello, representing Christ dis- 
puting with the Doctors, which Mr. Vincent 
‘Brookes was reproducing in exact facsimile by 
chromolithography, of three tracings in outline 
(made by Mr. Layard himself), from figures in the 
same fresco, which would be lithographed by Mr. 
Vineent Brookes on the scale of the originals; and 
of proof impressions of two wood engravings from 
the frescoes by Giotto, in the ArenaChapel at Padua, 

ing Christ washing the Disciples’ Feet and 
His Betrayal by Judas, forming a continuation of 
the series' of which the first twenty-eight subjects 
had already been published. These were all that 
the Council had decided upon. It was proposed 
to add a chromolith, executed by Mr. Gruner at 
Berlin, of a drawing’made by Mrs. Higford Burr, 
from a fresco of the Madonna and Saints, painted 
by Ottaviano Nelli, at Gubbio, in the fourteenth 
century, if the necessary funds for this publication 
were obtainable. [A proof of Mr. Gruner’s chromo- 
lith was here handed round.] Many difficulties, 





imagined that travellers would be prevented from 





wild elephant, but there was also a tame one—the 
Treasurer—to keep him in check, and he could 
only hope the Society and the public would give 
them such support, that all their differences would 
disappear. He regretted he had not, during the 
winter, been at his post in the Council. He had 
visited, at that time, the caves of Ellora and 
Ojunta in India, but he could not recommend 
their: style of artistic decoration as a profitable 
field for the Society. In conclusion, he trusted 
that some of the subscribers present would give 
the Council the benefit of their criticisms and 
suggestions. 

Mr. Street concurred in the expediency of con- 
fining the publications to the works of a single 
master, and was glad to hear that the early and 
the late were intended to be combined. He 
wished that the series of engravings from Fra 
Angelico’s frescoes, in the Vatican, had been con- 
tinued to its completion, especially as the prin- 


cipal expense, that of obtaining the drawings, had 
already been incurred. Every subject: which it 
was intended to publish should be photographed, 
as the Luini had been; for this would: give an 
opportunity of testing the accuracy of the draw- 


The Pinturicchios at Siena did not appear 


- Mr. Layard continued, had been encountered in | to him the most suitable selection, for they were 
Italy. The guardians of works of art frequently | 


in good preservation, and in no danger ; what was 


'needed was the publication of works that were 
visiting the originals, if good copies of them could | 
beseen elsewhere—a notion contradicted by all ex- | 


going to decay. Referring to the view of the 
Interior of the Arena Chapel, he thought some 


perience. At Spello, the Society had been inter- | hesitation should be felt in attempting any other 
dicted’ by the local authorities from continuing its | similar work: it was the frescoes, and not the 
drawings, but an application was now being made | mere decorative or picturesque effect of an interior, 
to the Papal government, which, it was hoped, | to which the Society should devote its attention. 


would override these petty obstacles. Sir Francis | 
Scott, a member of the Council, had assisted in 


this: application, and had also generously under- 


taken 'to ‘procure, at his own expense, drawings | interior, but was adopted partly because it fur- 


The Treasurer explained that the chromolith of 
the Arena Chapel would not have been selected 
by the Council had it been merely a picturesque 


from the series of frescoes by Pinturicchio, in the | nished a sort of index map to the various wood 
library of the cathedral at Siena, illustrating the | engravings from the frescoes, which were in 
Life of Pope Pius Ii., which he would lend to the | course of publication, and partly as a specimen of 
Society for publication. Mr. Layard, however, the manner in which colour was applied in archi- 
thought it would be inexpedient to bring out too | tectural decoration by a great master like Giotto. 


many of the works of Pinturicchio within a short 
time; he would prefer undertaking the frescoes 
of Benozzo Gozzoli at San Gemignano, or those 
of Luini at Saronno. He called attention to a 
tracing exhibited on the wall, taken by himself 
from the fresco of the Burial of St. Catharine 
by Angels, painted by Luini, and now in the Brera 
Gallery at Milan. Of this subject the Council 
had obtained a small coloured drawing, a photo- 
graph, and some additional tracings, made by Mr. 
Boxall, and hoped in time to be able to publish it 
in chromolithography. In future, an endeavour 
would be made to combine productions of the 
earlier and later masters; thus the woodcuts from 
Giotto, of which ten subjects still remained, would 
be continued gradually to their completion, and 
a work of Taddeo Bartolo at Siena, representing 
the Death of the Virgin, had already been chromo- 
lithographed by Mr. Gruner, and might form 
part of a future issue. On the other hand, The 
pc a phy nner who might be called 
paratively a late artist, being contem 
with Rafaelle, had already ton pel 9 "the 
hands of Mr. Brookes to form a companion to the 
Dispute with the Doctors, and The Annunciation, 
by the same painter, copied for the Society as 
soon as the difficulties raised by the authorities at 
pone tee be Semone A commission has 
given to the same copyist for a drawi 
from a fresco at Cagli, by Glovanni Sanzio, the 
father of Rafaelle. Small drawings from both 
these frescoes, made by Mrs. Burr, were to be 
seen in the room, with tracings from Pinturicchio’s 
Nativity, and a proof of Mr. Gruner’s chromolith 
from Taddeo Bartolo. Mr. Layard wished they 
could ‘do nore: ‘he-would like to see three or four 
chromoliths, specimens of different schools, pub- 
lished every year; but he feared he must reveal a 
cabinet seetet,—there were differences in the Coun- 





It was an example of the diversity of’ advice that 
was offered by high authorities, that within the 
last few weeks a well-known and accomplished 
member of the Society, Mr. Digby Wyatt, had 
shown his approval of such publications as the 
Arena chromolith, by offering to' lend a coloured 
drawing which he had made of the Interior of the 
Chapel of the Monastery at Sabiaco, with its 
frescoes, to be brought out in a similar manner ; 


| but the Council had found that the cost of such a 


work would much exceed their present means, 
and the proposal was therefore declined. He 
considered that neither architecture nor any of 
the arts of design should, on principle, be excluded 
from the field of the Society, which should be as 
catholic as possible, both in choice of subjects and 
masters. In directing its attention for so long a 
period, chiefly to the earlier masters, the Council 
had not intended to assert the inherent superiority 


| of those masters over any other, but they had felt 


it peculiarly incumbent on such a society as the 
Arundel to bring out works which had not suffi- 
cient general popularity to be attempted by 
private publishers. In reply to Mr. Street’s sup- 


| position that the drawings formed the chief part 


of the expense, he mentioned that the engravings 
of Fra Angelico had cost on an average about ten 
times the amount of the drawings, and that the 
drawings from Pinturicchio had cost only 25/. 
a piece, Whilst the chromoliths from them would 
cost respectively 350/. and 400/. In addition to 
the danger of wearying the public by continuing 


the publication of the Fra Angelicos, the Council | 


had been influenced by the consideration that a 
society had recently been established at Florence, 
which was all' that painter’s works in a 
style ‘both good and’ cheap. With reference to 
the Pinturicchios at Siena, the Council would 
doubtless have selected’ a different subject had 


they acted quite independently, but Sir F. Scott 
having made so liberal an offer, and the works he 
had selected, though not perhaps the most strongly 
calling for publication, yet being quite within the 
province of the Society, it was thought proper to 
accept his proposal, and thereby perhaps to en- 
courage others, possessing similar means, to adopt 
a method of co-operation which would at once 
gratify their own taste and further the objects of 
the Society. 

Mr. White thought the publications of the 
Society should be confined to the best and purest 
remains of every age; and, in his opinion, the 
finest age was the fourteenth century. The 
original object of the Society was the illustration 
of the early masters, and though these: might 
not draw the greatest number of subscribers, that 
was of minor importance. It was better that the 
publications of the Society should be few and 


Mr. Field was truly astonished at the great 
results produced with such small means as were 
shown by the balance sheet, and thought the ex- 
penditure must have been most judicious, and 
was perfectly successful. He, however, deprecated 
a too constant resort to the seme master, and 
recommended a selection of the best works of 
each. The funds of the Society should be ex- 
pended, not on increasing the number of the 
publications, but on, seeuring the best execution 
of them, The income might perhaps be increased 
by creating a-class of privileged subscribers, who, 
in return for a higher payment, might receive 
superior impressions. |The original drawings might 
also be offered to subseribers upon payment of an 
adequate sum. 

Mr. Atkinson was greatly pleased with the 
publications and approved highly of the plans of 
| the Council: He had long been desirous to see 
the Sienese masters better known, such as Taddeo 
| Bartolo, Simone Memmi, and Ambrogio Loren- 
zetto. .He admired the boldness of the Council in 
publishing the long series of woodcuts from Giotto, 
and hoped they would continue to bring out what 
was rare and instructive without regard to popu- 
| larity. He agreed that it would not be expedient 
| to devote much of their funds to the Pinturicchio’s 
at Siena. 

Mr. Danby Seymour said that the works of the 
earlier masters were no doubt more important to 
students of art, but the public must be pleased, 
or the Society would not be successful. The 
| earlier and later schools must therefore be illus- 
| trated together. When the Society was first 
| founded the popularity of the publications was 
but little regarded, and the subscriptions there- 
fore declined, and unless a change had been made 
the Society would by this time have been extinct. 
As’soon, however, as the chromoliths were resolved 
on the ‘numbers increased, till they had now 
reached 200 or 300 more than they previously 
were. In order to do justice to the scheme now 
undertaken, it had been resolved not to confine 
to England the commissions for chromolithography, 
but to give a trial to Berlin. The Nelli now exhi- 
bited, had been executed by Mr. Gruner, who 
, could produce a thousand copies of it for less than 
| 1507. He (Mr. Seymour) approved of Mr. Street’s 
| suggestion of photographing every work proposed 
'to be published. A. collection of photographs 
|might thus be formed, which would supply the 
| subscribers with means of selecting the frescoes 
they would prefer for publication, and would be 
valuable as records of perishable works. He 
thought it might be advisable in order to avoid 
|too great a strain upon Pinturicchio, that the 
‘third fresco at Spello, The Annunciation should 
|be issued, not amongst the annual publications, 
but separately, as what was called an “occasional 
publication.” He would be glad to dispose of the 
original drawings, and apply the proceeds to future 
works; for further funds were indispensable. 
Perhaps it might be desirable to have two getteral 
meetings instead of one in the year, to encourage 
an interest among the members. He was’ also 
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disposed to approve Mr. Field’s suggestion of | the words MantratruRA—LEonaRDO—MILANO, | animal cunning betrays itself—this is not Shak. 


creating different classes of subscribers. He con- | —this fine picture is one of the highest quality of | speare but Kaulbach. 


The second plate repre. 


cluded by exhibiting some photographs of the the school to which it belongs, 70 guineas. ‘The sents the scene between Hubert and Arthur ; the 
Pinturiechios at Siena, and of the Orcagnas in | Good Shepherd, by Correggio, a most important | great merit of this lies, not so much in the figures 


the Campo Santo at Pisa, together with some 
water-colour copies of the frescoes by Rafaelle in 


intended to imp 


the form of publication adopted. 


ing merit notice: — The First Pair of Trews, by | century, 160 guineas. 


Robert M‘Innes, exhibited, 41 guineas. View 


A new number of Kaulbach’s ‘Illustrations of 
near Arran, and the companion picture, by Henry | Shakspeare’ has appeared, making the third; 


Bright, size of each 45 inches by 234,—62 guineas. | the two former ones, ‘The Tempest’ and ‘ Mac- 
By T. 8. Cooper, A.R/A.: (1.) A Summer After-| beth’ we noticed at some length. The one now | with cushions; loose white robes conceal in part 


noon, Cattle on the edge of a Stream, 24 inches by 
154,—42 guineas; (2.) A Group of Cows, Sheep, 





published gives three engravings, illustrating 
‘King John,’ and very far from satisfactory will 


and Goat in a Meadow, a brilliant example, 24 | they be to the lovers of Shakspeare. Perhaps the 


inches by 18,—65 guineas; (3.) A Sunny Land- 
scape on a Summer's Afternoon, with a beautiful 
group of six cows, and a young bull, on the bank 
of a stream; in the distance cattle grazing and 
ruminating, a charming example of the master, 
4 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 1,—201 guineas. 
By E. Le Poittevin, the Wreck, and the com- 
panion picture, Fishermen taking in their 
Nets, size of each 24 inches by 174,—57 guineas. 
By David Cox, Rhyl, a splendid landscape, 
this transcript of nature is simple ‘but mar- 
vellously true, 53 inches by 29,—69 guineas 
The Green Shades, a charming example of W. 
Etty, R.A., 18 inches by 17,—85 guineas. By 
A. Solomon, the Second Class—Departwre, and 
the First Class—The’ Return, the pair of cele- 
brated pictures, from which the well-known en- 
gravings were taken, size of each 37 inches by 
27,—420 guineas. By James Ward, R.A., Sheep- 
washing, size 5 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 3,—42 
guineas. By James Thomas Linnell, 1853, Adra- 
ham and his Son Isaac proceeding to the Sacrifice, 
the beauty of the foliage, of which each species is 
faithfully represented, and the sunny light skil- 
fully distributed, mark the master’s hand, size 
40 inches by 28,—280 guineas. By Thomas 
Uwins, R.A., Lear and Cordelia, 36 inches by 
28,—40 guineas. By J. W. Glass, Richard Coeur 
de Lion, with numerous other figures, 40 guineas. 
By J. P. Pettitt, the Opening of the Sixth Seal, 
a grand picture, 65 guineas. C. Troyon, Cows, 
Sheep, and Goats in a Meadow, 26 inches by 18, 
~——56 guineas. By John Martin, the Repentance 
of the Ninevites, and Before and After the Cove- 
nant, size of the first, 30 inches by 21, and of the 
two latter, 35 inches by 27,—78 guineas. F. 
Danby, A.R.A., the Enchanted Isle, 32 inches by 
21,—56 guineas. King Lear and the Fool in the 
Storm, by W. Dyce, RA., from the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, 1851, size 5 feet 11 inches by 4 feet 
11,—100 guineas. Interior of a Welsh Cottage, 
by W. Miiller, 22 inches by 18,—65 guineas. The 
Village Bridal, with many figures, by H. Mark 
Anthony, oval, a splendid picture, size 7 feet by 
6 feet 5 inches, 200 guineas. Coast Scene, near 
Hastings, by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., from Earl 
Ducie’s collection, a fine specimen, 31 inches by 
21,—160 guineas. Summer Trophies, by J. Sant, 


one of the artist’s most charming compositions of | 
grace and loveliness, size 31 inches by 24,—76' tenance of the latter full of fire, indignant and 
guineas.—The collection of 90 pictures realized 


upwards of 3,360/7. 

A choice collection of pictures was disposed of 
on the 5th inst., by Messrs. Christie and Manson. 
The following are worthy of notice:—The Adora- 
tion of the Angels, by Leonardo da Vinci, painted 
ona panel of cedar, on the back of ‘which isa 
seal of the Austrian arms, and on the shield are 
letters L.1., for Ludovico 1, who was a great 
patron of Leonardo da Vinei, around the arms are 


forcibly brought home to us as when his works 
are touched by those whom we regard as the 
master-spirits of the age. Kaulbach ranks high, 
and deservedly so, amongst the artists of the day ; 
his frescoes in the hall of the Berlin Museum are 
works of no ordinary merit, and will carry his 
name down to posterity as one of the great men 
of the nineteenth century, while his illustrations 
to ‘Reinecke Fuchs’ evinee «a depth of humour 
seldom found; but Shakspeare lies beyond his 
reach, and while all must acknowledge the power 
and beauty of these engravings, they fail en- 
tirely to realize the poet’s conceptions. The first 
print illustrates the scene in the third act, in 
which the Cardinal Legate exclaims :— 


“ Philip of France! on the peril of a curse, 
Let go the hand of that arch heretic.” 


which, except that of Falconbridge, possesses 
either dignity or beauty. The Cardinal Le- 
gate bends forward in a threatening attitude, 
holding in one hand the bull of excommunication; 
the expression of the face is fierce, without moral 
strength, the features. coarse and ugly. The 
emotions of rage and grief struggling in the heart 
of Constance (who is represented kneeling in the 
front of the picture), are given with exaggeration, 
and her figure, though fine in its contour, wants 
grace; the face is seen in profile, and the right 
arm upraised and extended towards John with a 
threatening gesture, while the left is thrown 
round her son, who leans’ with clasped hands on 
her shoulder, with a sad downcast look. Philip’s 
figure is fine, the attitude good, and the bearing 
martial; his hand touches that of John, as ready 
to quit its hold. John stands near a contrast in 
form and features; nothing can be more mean 
and revolting, there is not a single redeeming trait; 
but the most repulsive figure is that of Elinor, 
whois partly hidden by the others, but her head 
and shoulders are seen, and the hands stretched 
with the palms towards the group before her, the 
fingers bent like claws’; the face is skinny, old, 
and hideous, with an expression of unmitigated 
spite and impotent rage; a crown encircles 
her brow, and drapery falls from it on either side. 
Austria and Falconbridge occupy the middle dis- 
tance, the former imbecile and angry, the coun- 


contemptuous. Lewis and Blanche are seen in 
the background, with four armed figures; these 
are disproportiotiate in size to the others, too 
small for the intervening distance, and ineffective. 
The middle and far distance is occupied by tents, 
banners, and spears, and the effect’ is good and 
true, Thisengraving irresistibly recalls tothe mind 
Kaulbach’s illustrations to “ ke Fuchs ;’ the 





Legate is a ction of Reinecke himself, and 
expression 


in many. of thie facés ‘the’ same 


and beautiful work, brilliant in colour, 62 guineas. 
A grand romantic Landscape, by Loutherborg, 
the Farnesina Palace at Rome, which he would | with cascade falling among rocks, a group of 
be happy to place at the disposal of the Society, | peasants near a cottage in the foreground, a capital 
in case it were thought desirable to publish them. | example, 46 guineas. A woody Landscape, with | 
Mr. Street begged to explain that-he had not | cows watering, by S. Ruysdael, painted for the 
ly that the frescoes of Gioito were | Croll family at Amsterdam, 
unpopular from their own character, but from | a¢ Play, by Paul Potter, a beautiful example, ex- 
| hibiting the high finish and brilliant colouring of 
Serena , this esteemed master, 21 guineas. The Adoration 
A collection of English pictures, by the most | of the Magi, by Cotignola, a splendid picture by 
eminent artists, was disposed of on the 9th inst., this great master of the Bolognese school, who 
by Messrs. Foster of Pall Mall. The follow- | flourished in the early part of the sixteenth 


21 guineas. Hares 


unrivalled genius of our great poet is never so 


The picture contains eight figures, not one of 


unapproached on the 
of silhe t ronderta 


,as in the architectural aspect of the room—which 
|is admirable—and the accessories; a windi 
staircase occupies the background (on which the 
attendants are seen quitting the chamber), with 
an arch and distant pillars; on the floor are seen 
the brazier and cords, an open book, towels, and a 
basin. Hubert stands, with the irons in his 
hands, turning away from Arthur, who, with tears 
and outstretched arms, implores compassion, 
Arthur is far from justifying his mother’s beau. 
tiful description of her boy :— 
“* Of Nature’s gifts thou mayst with lilies boast 
And with the half-blown rose.” 

Hubert’s face is commonplace and plain, but full 
of pity. The third plate is the death of the King: 
a pillared cloister forms the back and side of the 
picture, John reclines in an arm-chair, propped 


his emaciated form; the crown is falling off, 
leaving his head bare ; the torture of the body is 
betrayed by the contracted feet, and the hand 
clutching at his breast as if to tear out the pain; 
while in the countenance, though worn and death- 
like, cowardice and malignity are still prominent. 
The Prince, his son, knecls, holding one hand, 
which he presses to iis lips, and a minstrel leans 
over the back of the chair. But the attractive 
point is the figure of the Bastard, who stands 
with one hand resting on the hilt of his sword, 
the left raised and stretched out, as if pointing to 
something beyond; dignity and power charac- 
terize him, and we feel that in this figure, but in 
this alone, the artist has truly entered into the 
mind of Shakspeare. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
Avser’s Fra Diavolo has been produced at Covetit 
Garden with the same cast as at the temporary 
home of the Royal Italian Opera at the Lyceum 
last season. Her Majesty was present at the fitst 
performance on Saturday, and the opera was re- 
peated on Tuesday. It will be remembered that 
the veteran composer, who must now be not far 
from his seventy-fifth year, introduced some 
charming new music for the Italian performance 
of his work last year. With this exception, and 
the more imposing scenic accompaniments at 
Covent Garden, there is no novelty to note in the 
performance of an opera so familiar. The Zerlina 
of Bosio is a splendid display of vocalization, 
though not in style always in character with the 
rustic girl. Atleast the introduction of superfluous 
ornaments, might be spared, by which the simpler 
strains of the original are not improved. Ronconi’s 
impersonation of the English Milord is as artistic, 
amusing, and exaggerated as ever; while Gar- 
doni’s Fra Diavolo lacks nothing but a spice of 
en in keeping with the character. The 
Beppo and Giacomo of Tagliafico and Zelger are 
capital performances, the only fault being an 
over obtrusiveness of drollery in the bed-room 
scene, and at one or two other points where the 
attention ought not to be so strongly diverted. 
All the well-known passages, including the trio of 
Lord and Lady Rocberg (Madame Marai) and 
Zerlina, were admirably given ; and Mr. Costa’s 
band is seldom heard to greater effect than in the 
light and brilliant, yet not unsabstantial, music of 
Auber.—On Thursday there was a repetition of 
the Huguenots, and to-night the Barber of 
Seville, with Bosio, Ronconi, Mario, Zelger, and 
, es Pri Li for th le” 

e ane opera “ the people” pro- 
ceeds from good © iter Madame Viardot 
Garcia made her first appearance-on Tuesday, as 
Rosina in the Barbiere de Siviglia, a part in 
which both musically and dramatically she 1s 

a It was alto- 
co, and might have 
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elicited the enthusiasm of audiences less critical | 
and demonstrative than that of Drury Lane. In, 
the singing-lesson scene, instead of Rode’s air | 
or other hackneyed pieces, Madame Viardot gave | 
some striking and beautiful national Spanish | 
melodies, with accompaniment worthy of the airs. | 
‘This alone was a great musical treat; but the, 


other parts were ably filled, the Figaro of Badiali ; Mrs. Kean, although widely different from the ideal | 


being a spirited and artistic performance ; Lucchesi | 
acting and singing creditably as the Count Alma- | 


or appreciating any part of the wonderful crea- 
tion of the poet without the aid of these pictorial 


and scenic embellishments. Apart from the prin- | 


ciple of the thing, the exhibition is brilliant and 
attractive. With regard to the acting, little has 
to be said. Mr. Kean’s Shylock is a careful and 
characteristic representation ; and the Portia of 


of the original, is an interesting and effective per- 
formance. The other principal parts are well sus- 


viva; and Insom, a name strange to fame, throw- | tained: -Bassanio, by Mr. Ryder, Gratiano, by 
ing. a good deal of character into the part of | Mr. W. Lacy, Antonio, by Mr. Graham, Nerissa, 


Doctor. Bartolo. 
makes her appearance in the Puritani. 


To-night Madame Persiani| by Miss Leclerq. The Jessica is Miss Chapman, 


in appearance an agreeable shadow, and in voice 


The last of the New Philharmonic Concerts for | an exact echo of her accomplished aunt, Mrs. 
the season was given at the St. James’s Hall, on Kean. The Launcelot Gobbo, and Old Gobbo, 
Monday evening. A new cantata, by Mr. Howard | of Mr Harley and Mr. Meadows, are genuine speci- 
Glover, Comala, a theme taken from ‘Ossian,’ had | mens of an old Shakspearian comedy. Miss Poole, 
been promised, and its withdrawal at the last | Miss Leffler, Messrs, Collett, Young, and Wall- 
moment was to be regretted in the present dearth | worth, give the incidental vocal music in artistic 


of good original compositions by English com- 


style, and the orchestral melodies are in keeping 


posers. From what we have heard, the work will! with the epoch of the play. Mr. Kean takes 


sustain the reputation gained by Mr. Glover in 
his last. production, Zam o’Shanter. The pro- 
e, as it stood, was of suflicient amplitude, 


| Arragon to Belmont. 


credit for restoring the generally omitted scenes 
of the visits of the Princes of Morocco and 
This is good, so far as 


including Cherubini’s Medea overture, Weber’s | adherence to the original text is concerned, but 
Oberon overture, Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas over- | the obtrusively-frequent exhibition of the saloon 


, ture, and Beethoven’s Sinfonia Eroica in E fiat. 


Herr Joachim displayed wonderful skill in Bee- 
thoven’s Romance in F, for violin and orchestra ; 
and in Bach’s violin Sonata No.5. Miss Arabella 
Goddard played with great brilliancy Dussek’s 
pianoforte Concerto in G minor. The vocalists of 
the evening were Madame Rudersdorff and Herr 
Reichardt, who sung Spohr’s duet, ‘“ Schénes 
Madchen.” 

Madame Ristori commenced a series of twelve 
performances at the St. James’s Theatre, on Wed- 


with the caskets has not a pleasing effect, and 
increases the feeling that the whole performance 
is less suited for intelligent admirers of the great 
dramatist, than for the average of modern play- 
goers. In other words, Mr. Kean may be compli- 
mented on his tact as a manager as well as on his 
zeal as an illustrator of Shakspeare. 

Mademoiselle Titiens has not disappointed the 
expectation of her admirers in the part of Lucrezia 
Borgia, in which she appeared on Thursday at her 
Majesty’s Theatre. It would be unfair to criticize 


nesday evening. Lady Macbeth was the character | too severely the dramatic power of one so young, 


selected for her entrée, and the part was played 
with the deep fervour which excited such intense 
interest at the Lyceum last season. Several new 
representations are announced, amongst which are 
Phédre and Adrienne Lecouvreur, two of Rachel’s 
greatest: parts. 

Having on previous occasions stated our objec- 
tions to the “upholstery” system which charac- 
terizes Mr. Kean’s Shakspearian revivals, and pro- 
tested strongly against the undue subordination 
of the dramatic spirit to the scenic and mechanical 
effects of the stage, we are not disposed to do 
more at present than record the production of 
The Merchant of Venice in a style similar to the 
other spectacles that have been exhibited at the 
Princess’s Theatre. Mr. Kean deserves all the 
credit and praise to be derived from zealous atten- 
tion to archwological details in costume, manners, 
and scenery. The dresses are chiefly selected from 
a work by Cesare Vecellio, entitled ‘Degli Habiti 
Antichi e Moderni di diverse Parti del Mondo,’ 
published at Venice in 1590. Authorities in the 
British Museum have also been consulted, and 
from this source the procession of the Doge in the 
opening scene has beer taken. The pictures re- 
presenting the Place of St. Mark, the Rialto, the 
canals, the ducal palace, the historied columns, and 
other well-known scenes, are beautiful specimens of 
dramatic illustration, and are as accurately historic 
as.can be desired. The introduction of groups of 
figures in appropriate costumes in the foreground, 
gives an air of vivid reality to the views of Venice as 
it was in the days of the Doges. The only objection 
to. all this display is, that attention is diverted 
from the intellectual and dramatic points of the 
author, in the same way that the text has-been 
sometimes made a mere ‘excuse for the presenta- 
tion of pictorial effects in illustrated editions of 
Shakspeare, The large proportion of delighted 
Juvenile spectators at the Princess’s, with a 

ting of enthusiastic antiquaries, attests the 
Success of the manager in his efforts to please 
thése sections of the public. The real lover of 
~iakespeare and of the drama, can only mark 
silence gratification of those who 


or to judge her by the traditional standard of the 
incomparable Lucrezia yet to be seen on the lyric 
stage, but the vocal part of the performance was a 
genuine triumph. No other artiste of recent years 
has attained anything like the same success in the 
same arduous task. Giuglini was no less excellent 
as Gennaro, displaying the intensity of feeling and 
sweetness of vocalization necessary for the proper 
management of the part. With Belletti as the 
Alfonso, the solo “ Qualunque sia l’eventi,” the trio 
with the Duke and Lucrezia, and other choice 
passages were splendidly given. Of Alboni’s Maffeo 
Orsini what can be said now ? The showers of bou- 
quets and triple recall, on hersinging the ever popu- 
lar “Tl Segreto,” broughtremembranceoftheformer 
palmy days of Her Majesty’s theatre, before artistic 


age and applause of the musical world of-London. 
Malle. Titiens is only to appear a few times more 
before her return to Vienna. On Tuesday, J/ 
Trovatore will be repeated; on Thursday, 
LIncrezia Borgia ; and on Saturday she makes her 
last appearance in an opera not yet announced. 


The Brunswick Choral Society of Singers is 
engaged this summer to visit London, under the 
direction of Herr Abt. Twelve concerts are to 
be given, for which a sum of 3,000/. are to be 
paid. 

At Leipsic Johanna Wagner has been singing 
to \well-filled houses. Her voice is said to have 
lost much of its power, but to be as sweet as ever. 
Her deep poetical feeling and thorough know- 
ledge of her art will make her singing always a 
treat to an educated public. 

Rossini}who was lately in such a state of health 
as to cause disquietude to his friends, is now quite 
well, and has just taken up his residence for the 
summer season in a village neat Paris. Although 
of late years he ‘has produced fho opera, he has 
composed a vast number of mor'ceaux and frag- 
ments. of all kinds; but he. has resolved not to 
allow them to be published until after his death. 

At the Cirque at Paris, a piece called Les Mers 
Polaires. by M. C. Edmond, a Polish writer, has 





silence. the 
bly be’ incapable of understanding 


been produced. Its subject will seem strange to 


jealousies and rival houses had divided the patron-- 


| 


| 





| the English reader,—it is on one of the expedi- 


tions sent out to search for Sir John Franklin 
and his companions in the Polar regions; and the 
great navigator, and the brave French sailor Bellot 
are made to figure in it, in their proper persons and 
under their proper names. Doubts are expressed 
by English residents in Paris whether it is right to 
put on the stage men so recently dead, and who are 
still mourned by their friends and their respective 
countries. But in France such considerations 
have little weight. The piece is not devoid either 
of talent or interest, and were it not that exces- 
sive heat makes playgoing’ a nuisance, it would 
probably have attained success. Another theatri- 
cal event is mentioned in our Paris letters, — the 
production of a comedy in one act called Les Deua 
Frontins at the Théatre Frangais, one of the 
authors of which is the well known and much 
(too much) admired Méry. It is described to us 
as of little literary merit, and as of too farcical a 
character for such a theatre as the Frangais. 

We learn from Paris that Mr. Mitchell has 
presented to the Thédtre Francais in that city, a 
portrait of Mdlle. Rachel by Dubufe, the fashion- 
able French portrait-painter. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
AstronomicaL.— May i4th.— Dr. Lee, Vice- 
President, in the chair. 1. “Total Solar Eclipse 
of September 7th, 1858.” The following copy of 
a communication from the Admiralty to the senior 
naval officer on the coast of Brazil, relative to the 
total eclipse of the sun, which will be visible in 
South America on the 7th of September next, has 
been forwarded by the Secretary of the Royal 
Society :—“I am commanded by my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you, that 
as the total eclipse of the sun, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember next (not visible in Europe), will be visible 
on the coast of Brazil, and as the accurate obser- 
vation of such eclipses may prove of high scientific 
interest, their lordships are desirous that a pas- 
sage in one of H.M. ships from Rio de Janeiro to 
St. Paul’s may be afforded to any English astro- 
nomer who may go to Brazil.for the purpose of 
making such observations, provided the exigencies 
of the service will admit of a steam-vessel being 
employed for the purpose. The astronomer may 
arrive at Rio de Janeiro in August next, and the 
steamer should convey him with his instruments 
to St. Paul’s or St. Catherine’s, or to such other 
port on that part of the coast, as may be most con- 
venient. He should be afforded every assistance 
and facility for landing and erecting his instru- 
ments; and after his observations are completed, 
the vessel should take him back to Rio de Janeiro. 
—H. Corry.”—2. “Observations of Comet V. 
1857, and of Comet I. 1858, taken with the Equa- 
toreal of the Liverpool Observatory.” By John 
Hartnup, Esq.—3. “ Observations of Saturn.” By 
William Lassell, Esq., F.R.S.:—*“On going into the 
observatory on the 17th ult. a little before nine 
o’clock, I was struck with the fine definition of 
Saturn, with the 20-foot equatoreal (mirror A), 
power 430. Indeed, so fine was it by transient 
glimpses, that I scrutinized it for some time with 
this power and 650, aperture 20 inches. The 
vision, in point of definition, seemed to be fault- 
less, and judging by the best glimpses, appeared 
quite equal to the best definition I have ever 
seén with any telescope. I consider some of these- 
moments to have afforded me one of the grandest 
exhibitions of the planet I have ever seen. But they 
were too transient to enable me to survey with the 
requisite attention half the pointswhicharrestedmy 
notice. I did, however’, observe the intense blackness 
andsharpness of the shadow of the ball upon the ring 
and its angular outline. Its blackness amounted 
even to a contrast with the brown shade of the 


| division between the rings A and B. Perhaps 


there would have appeared, had they been in the 
same juxtaposition, almost the same difference in 
intensity of shade as between the colour or shade 
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of the ring C andthe sky included in it. The 
projection of the shadow of the ball upon ring C, 
as well as B, I never saw more plainly; nor, 
indeed, the inner outline of C, so distinctly 
marked out upon the included dark sky. The 
ring C appeared of one uniform grey tint. I do 
not, however, remember anything about its ex- 
terior outline, as to whether it was easily separated 
or distinguished from the inner surface of B. 
This point escaped my notice; but I remarked 
the extensive band-like shading of the greater 
part of the surface of B, deepest at or very near 
its imner edge, and traceable outwards, even to 
the extent of two-thirds of its breadth. The 
tracery upon the ball was more marked and 
diversified than I ever saw it; the principal dark 
belt was divided, and south of it were three other | 
very narrow and pretty equally distant dark belts. | 
Near the preceding limb, moreover, and a little 

south of the equatoreal dark belt, was a brighter | 
portion, rather too large to be called a spot, yet 

sufficiently defined or marked out to be useful in 

determining the rotation of the planet, if one 

might be favoured with a more prolonged recur- 

rence of so fine a state of atmosphere. The | 
southern edge of the ball appeared to me to pro- 
ject by the smallest appreciable quantity beyond 
the imaginary line which would be necessary to 
complete the symmetry of the ring in that part. 
Lastly, I scrutinized with all the care which the 
circumstances would allow the whole breadth of 
ring A.at both ansz, with a view to detect, if 
possible, any division or well-defined mark or 
stripe upon its surface. I concluded that, by my 
eye, nothing in the slightest degree approaching 
the nature of a division could be detected, and I 
could not gain the impression of more than a very 
slight shade upon it, similar to what I observed 
at Malta. The comparatively ample breadth 
given to this ring with a power of 650, and an 
aperture of twenty inches, together with its sharp 
definition, were, I thought, favourable circum- 
stances for this scrutiny. But the time was very 
short, for light clouds soon came on, and what I 
have here recorded had to be observed during the 
tranquil moments which occurred in a short half- 
hour of observation. Nevertheless, I have had no 
opportunity so favourable during the winter ; and 
I can scarcely help expressing in conclusion, what 
is indeed a useless regret, that the state of the 
atmosphere here will so rarely permit this tele- 
scope to be employed to its full aperture and 
power. The definition on the 17th was such as 
to persuade me that, had the fine glimpses been 
less transient, somewhat more of the phenomena 
of Saturn than I have ever yet seen might have 
been revealed.”—4. “ Results of the Observations 
of Small Planets, made at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, in the month of April, 1858.”— 
5. “Discovery of a New Comet at the Observatory 
of Harvard College.” Extract of a letter from Mr. 





| tion. 


to the board, one after the other, in precisely 
similar positions near to its centre. The observer 
moved with his right eye close to the staff until he | 
could with comfort distinctly read the five lines of | 
type placed as before described. The observations 

were repeated every five minutes, excepting when | 
near to the time of the greatest obscuration of the | 
sun, and then at intervals of five or of two and a| 
half minutes. From the observations made it | 
appears that, supposing the distinctness with | 





within an hour preceding and an hour follow; 

midnight. ‘The week chosen for the observations 
was that commencing with Monday, April 5th, of 
the present year, and terminating with Saturday, 
April 10th; and there is no doubt that, if the 
weather had been moderately good, a result of 
very great accuracy would have been obtained, 
the arrangements at each observatory being fault. 
less, and the registers of all the stars that were 
visible being made on each recording apparatus 


which a given piece of writing may be read varies without any failure. It unfortunately happened, 


inversely as the square of the distance and directly 
as the illumination of the writing, then the 
amount of light lost at the greatest obscuration of 
the sun was two-fifths of the unobscured illumina- 
It impossible to mistake the sensation of 
the rapidity with which the general increase of 
light was regained.—8. “Observations of the An- 
nular Solar Eclipse of March 14-15th, 1858,” 
made at Peterborough, by William Lloyd Whar- 
ton, Esq. Extract of a letter to Professor Temple 
Chevallier :—“ I suspect that very few persons 
stationed within its central zone saw the eclipse 
of March 15th under such favourable circum- 


out from the south end of the Peterborough rail- 
way station for any appearance of the sun, I 
noticed, shortly before 1 o’clock, and in the midst 
of the very remarkable gloom which prevailed at 


stances as myself. After a long and anxious look- | 


however, that at Greenwich the weather, durin; 
the greater portion of the week, was exceedingly 
bad, clouds almost constantly covering the sky, 
and heavy rains falling during several of the 
nights appropriated to the observations. On 
Saturday, April 10th, the sky was, however, quite 
clear, and the results unexceptionable ; and these 
it is proposed to present to the Society. A little 
difficulty was apprehended on account. of the cir- 
cumstance that the wire leading from Greenwich 
to Lothbury, along the South-Eastern line of rail- 
road, was very defective (from injury by a thun- 
der-storm, which hitherto it has not been prac- 
ticable to remedy), and that it became necessary 
to use the wire leading from Blackheath to the 
Admiralty, whose insulation, though superior to 
that of the South-Eastern line, is not quite per- 
fect. This difficulty was, however, completely 





the time, some slight openings in the clouds, 
through one of which the sun was very distinctly 
visible for some fifteen or twenty seconds. Being 
furnished with an excellent little telescope (mag- 
nifying about.15), and able to rest it firm 


Baily’s beads, I should imagine, to the utmost 
perfection, the thin passing cloud rendering any 
coloured eye-glass unnecessary. Iam unable to 
describe their beauty, projecting to the number of 
some six or eight from each cusp of the sun, and 
resembling little irregular and constantly increas- 
ing and decreasing globules of bright quicksilver 
(I shall presently give you ancther illustration). 
The sky, after the above interval, became obscured 
for about a minute, when another break in the 
clouds exhibited for some five to ten seconds the 
perfect annulus to the naked eyes of some two or 
three hundred spectators around me, and who, as 
it were, by one common impulse, greeted the phe- 
nomenon with a cheer of delight. On looking at 
the annulus through my telescope, I found the 
beads had vanished, being replaced by a well- 
defined continuous ring of light. The sky became 
again obscured, and I saw no more of the eclipse, 
congratulating myself, however, upon my extra- 
ordinary good fortune in observing it to the ut- 
most advantage within the five minutes when it 
was peculiarly interesting. In walking some two 
or three Sundays afterwards to the abbey, along 
the river-bank at Durham, I observed the sun 





Bond to Mr. Carrington, dated May 4th, 1858 :— 
“Mr. Tuttle discovered a new comet at this obser- 
vatory on the evening of the 2nd inst.”—6. “On 
the Changes in the Direction and Length of the 
Line of Cusps during a Solar Eclipse.” By Thomas 
Dobson, Esq., B.A., Nautical School, Royal Hos- 
pital, Greenwich.—7. “Account of Photometric 
Experiments made at Clapham, under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. C. Pritchard, M.A., F.R.S., on the 
Day of the Solar Eclipse, March 15th, 1858.” A 
board of about one foot square was placed verti- 
cally, so as to face the sun when in the meridian. 
This board was covered with white paper and ad- 
justed at such a height from the ground that its 
centre was exactly as high as the eye of. the 
observer. Against this board abutted the end of 
a horizontal levelling-staff, graduated to tenths of 
feet in its coarser divisions. The whole was so 
arranged that the observer moved with his right 
eye along the staff and his left facing the centre 
of the board. A considerable number of exactly 
similar pieces were cut out of the leading articles 
of the ‘Times’ newspaper; and these pieces, by 
the aid of two drawing-pins, could be easily affixed 





shining brightly upon the irregular surface of the 
water, falling over the edge of the dam or weir 
}across the river some hundred and fifty yards 
; south of the place of observation. On arriving 
jat the same spot on two or three successive 
Sundays, I was, on each occasion, very forcibly 
reminded of the Baily’s beads of the eclipse by the 
line of little tremulous reflections of the sun upon 
the edge of this weir; and believe that no 
better illustration of them can be discovered than 
| the line of radiant sparks which may be ob- 
served on the upper edge of an artificial dam 
of water under similar circumstances,” — 9. 
“On the Determination of the Longitude of the 
Observatory: of Edinburgh by Galvanic Signals 
of Star-Transits.” By the Astronomer- Royal. 
During the Easter recess of the Houses of Parlia-: 
ment it was thought desirable to make an attempt, 
by means of telegraph signals, to re-determine 
the longitude of the Edinburgh Observatory, the 
demand for the transmission of business signals at 
night being less continuous then than at other 
times of the mrp a the pioaric and Interna- 
tional Telegrap pan: ake eto guarantee 
the uninterrupted use of the 





during a period | 


obviated by the kindness of Mr, C. F. Varley, of 
the Lothbury station, who, with a disinterested 
| zeal which cannot be too warmly acknowledged, 
proposed that his brother, Mr. Alfred Varley, 
should attend at the Greenwich Observatory each 





against a pier of the station, I saw through it | night during the observations with a speaking 


and printing instrument, so as to communi- 
| cate when necessary with the persons em- 
| ployed at Edinburgh, and should also mount 
‘and adjust a relay of great delicacy for 
| receiving the currents sent to Edinburgh, as 
it was in this case that failure was apprehended 
in the working of the Greenwich relay. The long 
wire from Lothbury to Edinburgh appeared to be 
in an excellent state of insulation. About 200 
pairs of plates were used at each end. Much 
smaller batteries would have sufficed if we had 
been satisfied with the insulation of the Black- 
heath Admiralty wire. The method employed 
was that which has been used with so much suc- 
cess in the operations of the American Coast 
Survey. When a selected star passes one of the 
wires of the transit circle at Greenwich, the ob- 
server, by a touch, completes a galvanic circuit 
which sends a current from the Greenwich battery 
through the Greenwich apparatus, and also 
through the Edinburgh apparatus. As this cur- 
rent in so long a line is too weak to make an im- 
pression on the recording apparatus, its office is 
confined. to the completing of the circuits of local 
batteries (by the mechanism called the “relay ”), 
which are perfectly able to make impressions. 
Thus every wire-transit of the star observed at 
Greenwich was registered both at Greenwich and 
at Edinburgh. When the same star passed each 
of the wires at Edinburgh, the observer there, by 
a touch, completed a galvanic circuit from the 
Edinburgh battery through the Edinburgh appa- 
ratus and also through the Greenwich apparatus, 
which completed the circuits of the local relays 
and batteries, and thus every wire transit of the 
star observed at Edinburgh was registered both at 
Edinburgh and at Greenwich. At each place, 
therefore, there were complete means for deter- 
mining the difference of longitude without re- 
ference to clock-star&, clock-errors, &c., and by the 
most direct comparisons of transits of the same 
star that are possible. But there is this difference 
between the two records, that in one the intervals 
are increased by duration of passage of the gal- 
vanic current, in the other they are diminished. 
As it was found desirable to use at Greenwich 
one relay for the outgoing currents (which were 
stronger), and another for the incoming currents 
(which, in consequence of the slight imperfection 
of the near wire, were weaker), I think it right 
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o state that no sensible error in the longitude 
isto be feared on that score. Experiments which 
Lonce made with Mr. Latimer Clark showed that 
the loss of time in a relay is only about yth of a 
second; and as the possible error is only the pos- 
sible variation of that th of a second, it may at 
once be dismissed from our minds. The stars | 
employed for signalling were 22 in number, 
arranged in three groups, so that the intervals of | 
transits from the first to the last star of each | 
group should be a few minutes less than the differ- 
ence of longitude of the two observatories, and 
that the interval between the last star of one 
group and the first star of the next should be a 
few. minutes greater than that difference. By 
this arrangement all the stars of any group, after 
transiting, the meridian of Greenwich, could be 
conveniently -observed over that of Edinburgh, 
time being left after the transit of the last star at 
Greenwich, to make the proper changes in the 
wire connections for receiving signals from Edin- 
burgh, Professor Smyth had provided a fillet 
recording-apparatus, by means of which his own 
transits, as well as those received from Greenwich, 
were registered ; while at Greenwich the recording 
cylinder, used in the ordinary transit observations, 
was employed. The difference between these two 
kinds of apparatus produces no effect on the de- 
termination of longitude, because at Edinburgh 
the same recorder was used whether the transits 
were observed at Edinburgh or at Greenwich ; 
and_a similar remark applies to Greenwich. 
Professor Smyth acknowledges in warm terms the 
important, services rendered at his end of the line 
by the telegraph officers, and in particular, by the 
local superintendent, Mr. R. S. Culley, who, he 


says, “managed the whole electrical arrangements | 


for us, and went at it thoroughly con amore.” In 
fact, without the disinterested and cordial co- 
operation of all the authorities at both ends of the 
ling, the experiment could scarcely have been 
carried through at all, and certainly not with the 
remarkable success which attended it on the only 
evening on which the state of the sky rendered 
observations possible.—10. “Note on the Projection 
of the Great Circle.” By Sir John W. Lubbock, 
Bart, :—“ Allow me to suggest that in practice the 
great circle can very easily be laid down on Mer- 
cator’s or any other projection, by first laying it 
down. on a map on the gnomonie projection, in 
which it is a straight line (those published by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge are 
very cheap and easily procured), and then copying 
iton the other projection. If a circular arc be a 
sufficient approximation, then if one intermediate 
point only be ascertained and laid down on Mer- 
cator, a circular arc can be drawn through it and 
the extremities by the well-known rule.”—11. 
“Discovery of a New Comet.” On the 21st of 
May, Dr, Bruhns discovered at Berlin a new comet. 
This seems to be a different comet from that dis- 
covered by Mr. Tuttle on the 3rd of the same 
month.—Mr. de la Rue exhibited, at the meeting 
of the Society, some beautiful photographs of the 
moon taken during different phases, and also a 
striking stereoscopic view of the visible hemisphere 
of the same body. The globular form in the latter 
case was most unequivocally brought out. 


Axtiquartes. — June 3rd.—Joseph Hunter, 
Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. Charles Fre- 
derick Angell and Mr. Eardley G. Culling Eardley 
were elected Fellows. The President exhibited a 
gold coin of the Emperor Theodosius, having on 
the reverse the legend “viororIA avaa.;” the 
kag Gratianus and Theodosius seated, sup- 
i a globe ; Victory behind them, with ex- 

naed wings. In a note to the Secretary, the 
President stated that this piece had been recently 
discovered in -a woodland tract called Brasted 
art, in Kent. Some observations on the type 


¢oin, which is of common occurrence, were 
the Secretary, who exhibited sketches of 


cessfully on a unique: coin ofthe Saxon King 
Ciolwulf. On the latter the figure of Victory is 
probably intended to represent the third personage | we propose merely to set down a few of the data 
of the Trinity.—Mr, W. M. Wylie exhibited | and results arrived at by Mr. Bosanquet. The 
coloured drawings, by Mr. B. Wilmer, Local | mainspring of the whole argument is the deter- 
Secretary for Normandy, of several relics dis- | mination of a total eclipse of the sun predicted 
covered in a Merovingian tomb, near Beauvais, | by the philosopher Thales. This occurred during 
in the year 1845.—Mr. W. P. Griffith communi- | a battle between the Medes, under Cyaxares, and 
cated a note “ On the Identification of the North | the Lydians, which took place, according to Pliny, 
Postern of the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, | near the close of the forty-eighth Olympiad, or 
Clerkenwell,” accompanied by a plan.—The Secre- | B.c. 585. The opinion of most recent chronologists 
tary then read a communication by himself, | has been usually to the effect that this eclipse took 
entitled “ Furca et Fossa: a Review of Certain | place eighteen or twenty-five years earlier than 
Modes of Capital Punishment in the Middle Ages.” | this date. But arguing from the evidence cf Pliny, 
Among the manorial rights enumerated in some | and the positive statement of Mr. Airy, that the 
of our earlier charters are those of “ Furca et | eclipse of 585 is the only possible one supported 
Fossa,” or gallows and pit,—two modes of} by corroborative arguments derived from the 
capital punishment, of which the former obtains | eclipses mentioned in the ‘ Anabasis ’ of Xenophon 
to this day, while the latter appears to have been | as occurring at Larissa (Nimrid), and that of 
abolished, or to have fallen into disuse, several | Agathocles [of which large diagrams were exhi- 
centuries ago. Ducange records the hanging of a bited], Mr. Bosanquet take this date, and pro- 
woman at Limoges in the year 1414; and in the | ceeds to show that it is consistent with the his- 
year 1449 a woman was hung at Paris, when the | torical traditions of cotemporaneous events, and 
novelty of this mode of execution brought. to- | of the records contained in the Bible. ‘The fall 
gether a large concourse of people, especially of | of Nineveh, which took place some years after the 
females. By the laws of Ethelstan, women con- | eclipse, the lecturer places in 581, and the death 
victed of theft were precipated from the cliff, or | of Cyaxares in 573. The length of the reign of 
submerged; and a woman was thus drowned at | Cyaxares being known, the death of his father, 
London Bridge for sorcery. Coke, in his third | Phraortes, who was killed by a king of Baby- 
‘Institute,’ says Furca remains, but Fossa is | lon, would be about 613, and that king must be 
abolished ; but he affords us no clue to the time | Nabopolassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar. 
when the change took place, which was probably | In accordance with these premises, the beginning 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. In | of the Median empire, by the recorded duration 
every country where the Teutonic race obtained a | of the several kings’ reigns, will be brought up to 
permanent footing, the punishment of drowning | 688; and, deducting the 150 years given by 
prevailed, in many places up to a comparatively | Herodotus as the duration of that empire, we 
late period ; but the reason of its discontinuance | come down to the date of B.c. 539, the commence- 
remains unexplained. It is supposed that Edward | ment of the reign of Cyrus. The reign of Nebu- 
IV.’s charter to the Cinque Ports, granting | chadnezzar would fall between 580 and 537, about 
to them, among other privileges, the right of | twenty-four years later than is admitted by the 
Furea, led to the disuse of drowning, which had | usual reckoning ; and the capture of Jerusalem, 
long been practised in those towns. At Sandwich | in the nineteenth year of his reign, will come to 
criminals were buried alive at a place called | B.c. 560, and this is in exact accordance with the 
“Thieves’ Down ;” at Dover they were precipi- | independent statement of the Jew Demetrius, 
tated from the cliff called “ Sharpness,” and this is | who wrote in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator. 
supposed to be the Infalistatio of Ralf de Honghan, | Herodotus terminates the Median empire by the 
glossed by the learned Selden in his ‘Notes on the | death of Astyages; but Xenophon gives him a 
Summa Parva of the Judge.’ Those who neglected | successor, Cyaxares II., who, in the opinion of Mr. 
their sea-walls were apprehended and staked alive | Bosanquet, is the Ahasuerus of the Book of 
in the breach,—a punishment similar to that in- | Esther, and whose reign lasted from 538 to 529. 
flicted by the ancient Frisians on the criminal | This is in accordance with Biblical chronology, 
convicted of sacrilege, who was condemned to | Mordecai, an elder cousin of Esther, having been 
mutilation and death on the sea-shore, It is pro- | one of those carried into captivity with Jechoniah, 
bable that the taunt with which Harold’s mother | king of Judah. The capture of Babylon by 
was met by the Norman Conqueror had reference | Cyrus was in the ninth year of Ahasuerus, or 
to this ancient mode of punishment. All Europe | B.c.530. The lecturer produced several'arguments 
regarded Harold as a sacrilegious criminal, and | in support of the opinion that Darius the Mede 
his burial on the sea-shore—“ quod accessus maris | was really the son of Hystaspes ; and that he was, 
operire solet””—was the last act of indignity they | by adoption, the son of Cyaxeres II., and there- 
could offer to his mangled remains; the taunt | fore surnamed the Mede. This is also the reason 
expressing all the bitterness inspired by a recent | of his being designated by Daniel as the son of 
conflict and a hard-won victory. Many remark- | Ahasuerus. The close of the seventy years of 
able instances were cited of the punishment of | desolation after the fall of Jerusalem, mentioned 
drowning in various cities of the Continent. An | in Daniel ix. (deducting 70 from 561), would be 
account was also given from the ‘ Transactions of | 491 B.c., not long before the close of the reign of 
the Society of Northern Antiquaries,’ of the dis- | Darius Hystaspes. Ctesias refers the death of 
covery of the body of a woman who had been | Darius to his seventy-second year, in B.c.485. In 
buried alive, after the manner of the ancient | Daniel v. 31, he took the kingdom of the Chal- 
Germans, as described by Tacitus in his ‘ Ger- | deans, being about sixty-two years old, therefore, 
mania.’ |in 495 B.c.; and in that year was uttered the 
celebrated prophecy of the seventy weeks of years, 
AstaTtc.—June 5th.—Professor Wilson in the | or 490 years, for the coming of the Messiah. We 
chair. J. W.Bosanquet, Esq., delivered a lecture | haye thus B.c. 5 for the birth of Christ—a con- 
“ On Median History and Chronology, from the | ventional date which, it is well known to chrono- 
Reign of Deioces to Darius, the son of Hystaspes, | logists, is in exact accordance with the real date, 
or Darius the Mede.” Mr. Bosanquet said, that | A detail of the many valuable synchronisms 
he was dbout to show that the dates generally | established in the lecture would lead us far 
received of the epochs of the kings of Media, and, | beyond our limits; but this is of the less con- 
consequently, of many of the events related in the | sequence, as the lecture will doubtless be pub- 
Old ‘Testament, involving the authenticity of | lished in the Journal of the Society. 
some of the most important portions of Sacred | RPI ST? 
Writ, were incorrectly determined, whether exa-| British MrTEoroLocicaL Socrery.—JuneQth. 
mined by the text, of the best astronomical | —R. Stephenson Esq., M.P,, President, in the 


ancient times. As such an argument cannot be 
embraced otherwise than by a very long detail, 











TY coins. discovered in England on which an 
mitation of this type is attempted, but more suc- 


observations, or by that of consistency with the | chair. G, A. Rogers, Esq., F.R.A.S., Professor 
| Various statements handed down to us from | Kingston, M.A., and A, L, Harris,  Esq.,. were 
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balloted for and elected Members. The follow- 
ing papers were then read:—‘On the Hourly 
Meteorological Observations in 1856,” by 8S. M. 
Drach, Esq., F.R.A.S.—*On the Thunderstorms 
in 1857,” by G. J. Symons, Esq. — “On the 
Periodical Phenomena of the Years 1855, 1856, 
and 1857, as tabulated and arranged from the 
Monthly Returns of the British Meteorological 
Society,” by James Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S., Sec, 
In the meteorological returns furnished to the 
Society, space is provided and tables are appended 
for the entries applying to the month: of the 
leafing and flowering of forest trees and shrubs ; 
the time of leaf-fall ; the blossoming of fruit trees 
and the ripening of fruit; the time of wheat, 
barley,and oats—in ear, in blossom—when cut and 
harvested ; the arrival and departure of the cuckoo, 
swallow, and other migratory birds specified in 
the tables; the general progress and character 
of vegetation, whether forward or the reverse, 
whether luxuriant or checked from any cause; the 
leading features of the year with regard to the 





wild fowl and rare birds which visited the coast, 
implying that the severity of the weather was 
extensively felt, and not confined to ourselves. On 
the night of May 31st a very severe frost occurred, 
and caused the destruction of an immense number 
of swallows; the great loss of life oecasioned to 
these birds, which were picked up dead in num- 
bers on the morning of June 1st, is mentioned at 
several places. The same frost likewise made 
great destruction among the sheep, At Grantham, 
some farmers lost as many as 70 on the night of 
the 81st, and at Belvoir the loss in the district 
was estimated at above 1,000 of newly-shorn 
sheep. Grass and cereal crops were luxuriant 
and abundant, the fruit crop was plentiful, and 
hops equally so, In many parts of the country 
the produce of the year was reported as above the 
average in quantity and quality. The potato 
disease made its appearance late in the season, but 
was not unusuallysevere. Thisdisease would appear 
unfortunately to be established and inseparable 
from the growth and cultivation of the plant, as 


hardy flowers of the garden and their wild bre- | shown in the continuous mention of it year by year 
thren of the woods; the grass and herbage crops of since the disease was first introduced. About the 
the agriculturists ; with all collateral facts of in- | end of September the prevalence of countless 
terest that give information respecting the pro- | myriads of small flies (Aphides) is reported at 
duce of the year, For the period of at least | many places in different parts of the country. At 


seven years these entries have been filled in, irre- 
spective of the meteorological particulars which 


each sheet contains. The information thus collected | 


has never yet been published, but Mr. Glaisher, 
considering the interest which would attach to it 
if made known, has collected the particulars of 
the last three years, and brought them in an 
accessible and useful form of arrangement before 
the notice of the Society, The tabulated facts and 
miscellaneous notes for each year are followed by 
a brief discussion or summary of the character of 
its produce, together with a table exhibiting the 
meteorology of the same period and for the same 
extent of country. In the discussion following 
the first of the series, Mr. Glaisher observed, the 
period chosen begins with the year 1855, re- 
markable for the severity of its winter and the 
arctic character of the phenomena recorded in 
connection with it ; and ends with the year 1857, 
just passed, equally remarkable for the excessive 
warmth of its fine and long-continued summer, 
the almost tropical character of its storms, and 
the varied tints of the autumn foliage which 
lingered on the trees in many parts of the country 
until the end of December. The intermediate 
year of 1856 was of neutral character, and 
differed little from the average of ordinary 
years. After briefly referring to the meteoro- 
logy of 1855, it is shown that the severe 
weather which set in about the middle of 
January, caused the freezing of rivers, which 
within the memory of observers had not been 
frozen before. At Nottingham and Gainsborough 
the Trent was frozen over during nearly the 
whole of February, the average thickness of the 
ice for some part of the time being seven inches, 
and the Dee was crossed by foot passengers, the 
ice being then six inches thick. Passing by the 
various notices of snow crystals, peculiar kinds of 
snow, vescid rain, the sheathing of the trees with 
ice, which crackled and fell, exhibiting with the 
accuracy of a photograph the tracery of the leaf 
or bark, or substance it had adhered to, Mr, 
Glaisher passes on to the records applying to the 
months of spring, when vegetation, long retarded, 
received an impulse from the more genial weather 
which succeeded to the frosts of January and 
February, and were rather mitigated than sub- 
dued towards the end of March. Throughout 
the spring of the year vegetation was reputed to be 
from three to four weeks backward, but not un- 
healthy ; on the contrary, all crops looked pro- 
mising and well, and the snow which laid for so 
many weeks continuously on the ground, had 
served to protect the vegetation that it covered, 
and which by the beginning of June was reported, 
at many places, to be more than usually luxuriant. 
The winter was remarkable for the number of 





some places the visitation is recorded on simul- 
taneous days; in others, following in a kind of 
sequence of dates, as if the objectionable visitants 
had travelled along a certain but irregular line of 
march. The swallows remained later than usual, 
and were observed at Uckfield, in Sussex, and 
other counties, towards the end of November, and 
during the first week in December. The time of 
leaf-fall was about an average; but the autumn 
tints were less varied and conspicuous than usual. 
It is worthy of remark that, in the early part of 
the winter following the autumn of this very 
severe year, is recorded an extraordinary quantity 
of sloe-berries, hips, haws, crabs, and haw- 
thorn bushes quite red with fruit. It is a sig- 
nificant fact, in relation to the character of the 
year, that the spaces usually devoted to the entry 
of facts in connection with vegetation and the 
produce of the seasons, are principally occupied 
by miscellaneous meteorological notes, which 
throughout the year usurp an unusual degree of 
prominence, The year 1856 was not distin- 
guished by any very remarkable characteristics ; 
and vegetation and all periodical phenomena may 
be said to have regained their average. In con- 
trast to the preceding year, a great paucity of 
birds was remarked, not only of the migratory 
species, but of the common native birds; and 
springs and wells that were so low in 1855, that 
advantage was generally taken to clean the latter, 
were this year, in the month of January, from the 
heavy rains, full to overflowing. Vegetation and 
the cereal crops were abundant and very luxu- 
riant,—in some places above the average; but the 
fruit erop generally was a failure, particularly of 
apples and pears, which failed universally in Eng- 
land and Scotland. The smaller sorts of fruit— 
currants and gooseberries in particular — were 
devastated by the ravages of a caterpillar, which 
laid bare the bushes, as in winter, to the great 
injury of the fruit, which, exposed to the direct 
action of the sun, fermented, became acid and 
shrivelled, and wholly unfit for use. The potato 
disease manifested itself early at many places, and 
with greater severity than ever before known. 
The failure of the fruit crop, and the prevalence 
and intensity of the ee disease, are the leading 
facts in connection with the produce of this year, In 
1857, for the first three months, there is a paucity of 
notes concerning both the meteorology and the 
productions of the soil. In April and May vege- 
tation was somewhat backward, but towards the 
end of May it received an impulse from the return 
of more genial weather, and made rapid progress. 
During the summer severe storms were prevalent, 
but the season was remarkable for its dryness, and 
the cereal crops in some places were thin in con- 
sequence. Fruit, and, in fact, nearly all the pro- 





duce of the year, was good and abundant, particu. 
larly the crops, which were generally equal to, and 
in many places far exceeded, the average, Ip 
Scotland, vegetation was reported to be three 
weeks earlier than usual. In the north 
of Scotland, during December, many of the 
early opening shrubs were out in bud, and the 
song of the blackbird and thrush were heard 
towards the latter end of the month. In some 
places the pasture-fields were green as at Mid. 
summer. In Dorsetshire, at Littlebredy, between 
the 16th and 24th, were enumerated thirty-four 
different species of wild plants in flower. At Uck. 
field, on Christmas Day, were in bloom, in the 
garden, anemonies, verbenas, violets, roses, scar. 
let geraniums, fuschias, primroses, and rhodo. 
dendrons. In Guernsey, on the 25th, double 
white and red camellias and other rare plants 
were in full bloom in the open air. At Belvoiy 
Castle, Mr. Ingram writes, the year 1857 will be 
recorded in our forests by a deep and well-matured 
deposit of woody fibre. In the concentric rings 
seen in the section of an oak, great irregularity is 
to be perceived in the breadth of the rings, due 
to the varying seasons. I have looked at trees 
eight centuries old and seen such records, and 
eight centuries hence some curious botanist may 
point out as interesting the fruitful and luxuriant 
development of vegetation of the season just 
passed. The luxuriance and perfection: of the 
blossoms on flowery shrubs I have particularly 
noticed this present year, observés Mr, Glaisher, 
and very recently gathered in the grounds of the 
Greenwich Observatory a bunch of lilac in blossom, 
at least eighteen inches in length, flowering 
upon the new wood, and this not an_ excep. 
tional and carefully-selected piece, but. au 
average bunch, gathered from a number of 
equal size and perfection. The blossom of all 
flowering shrubs I have noticed this year to.be 
fine in the same proportion; a remark’ which 
applies particularly to the hawthorn, white broom, 
double cherry, laburnum, lilac, guelder rose, 
syringa, and acacia,—shrubs which I have daily 
under my own observation, and have had fora 
long period of time, but which this year, in their 
full development and abundance of flower, clearly 
exhibit the effects of last year’s favourable season. 
To trace the effect of the preceding year upon the 
present will be of considerable interest and value 
in the discussion of the year 1858, which will 
follow in the next annual report. In conclusion, 
observes Mr. Glaisher, it is very much and very 
earnestly to be desired, that the notes relating to 
periodical phenomena should be extended to the 
utmost of the observer’s resources for supplying 
accurate information; that they should never be 
omitted whenever possible to supply them, and 
that the same range of facts applying to the 
district be referred to year by year. This being 
the annual meeting, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year:—R. Stephenson, 
Esq., M.P., President ; Admiral Fitzroy, T. Sop- 
with, Esq., 8. C. Whitbread, Esq., and Captain 
Washington, R.N., Vice-Presidents; H. Perigal, 
Esq., Treasurer ; James{Glaisher, Esq., and C. V. 
Walker, Esq., Secs.; W. P. Dymond, Esq,, Libra- 
rian; N, Beardmore, Esq.,C. Brooke, Esq.,A. Brady, 
Esq., Revs. H. Beattie and 8, Clark, M. J. Johnson, 
Esq., J. Simpson, Esq., F. W. Doggett, Esq., and 
Drs. Lee, Thomson, Tripe, and Barker, Council. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuesday.—Zoological, 9 p.m. 
Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Geological, 84 p.m. 
R. 8. Literature, 84 p.m. : 
Geological.—(1. Professor H. Abich, Foreign Mem! 


ber, 

On some Features of Etna. 2. Rev. Professor 
Haughton, On the Occurrence of Lepido-Melane 
iu the Granites of Ireland. 3. H. Godwin-Austen, 
Esq., On the Geology of a part of Kashmir; Com- 
. in-Austen, Esq. And other 


of Arts, 10 a.m.—(Conference of Representa 
tives of the Institutions in Union.) 6 p.m.—{104th 
Anniversary Dinner.) 
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ners 0) aten'! nm ir . 


The to every Tollet. “It obviates all the effects of Climate on the Skin, 
‘ Ss ti Rules nd every Toilet. obviat ee of Climate on the Skin, 
= an pn tg Tees ge pond of ohun'C oloni es ae d Without Profits, With Profits. whether with reference to cold and inclemency, or intense solar heat, 
orms, . : and affords relief in cases of Sunburn, Stings of nea, or incidental 
Foreign Countries. Half | Whole | | Halt- Inflammation.—Price 4s. 6d. and &s. 6d. per 
Premium | Premium} ,,. | Annasl | yeasty Quarterly | | CAUTION.—The words “ ROWLANDS' KALYDOR," &e,, are 
. mm 


ern Premium.| ium. LDP id gy Ir and their Signature, “A. ROWLAND and SONS," $ 


T0 INVENTORS & PATENTERS. | aes) ¢5 sfippmel ey 4| 


30 q 

















ta a Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


. & & 
i oi 4 OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—There is no hazard 
8 





r " aa i f ‘ | 1 012 5 in saying that the popularity of Prefessor Holloway’s remedies 
All business relating to British and Foreign Patents | ¢ i 2 012 6 | in this country is without a parallel. The instances in which sick 
and the Registration of Designs, may be transacted at | persons professionally condemued to death have recovered, under the 
“DAYS OF GRACE.” operation of these miracle-working Pills, are so numerous and well 

Messrs. JOHNSON’S OFFICES, hy the ragulatiens of css of Chtes Goalolies: Uhthty Says? authentiented, that the most aphen incredulity i is silenced. Hosts 

| grace are | of sufferers from indi i ver i nervous debility, dis- 

°S. iS ON N, | allowed for payment of renewal premiums, and in order to prevent | orders of the bowels, epileptic fits, and other diseases, have been cured 

4i, LINCOLN’S-INN FIELDS » NDON, | the possibility of any doubt in regard to this important matter, an | py this unapproachable medicine, when every other means had failed. 


AND | endorsement is eps dca made upon every gry to the effect, that | The press teems with the testimonials of the parties, and while we 
wonder we are compelled to believe.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors 


| if death occur at any time during such days of grace, the amount 
166, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. throughout the World, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 


assured will be pais ge the premium due. 

ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 244, Strand, London. 
Specifications drawn or revised. Mechanism designed. 
—— by competent Draughtsmen. Prolongations 


and Confirmations solicited. Disclaimers entered. Opi- UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURAN CE COMPANY : 


nions on Infringement, &c. 
A short pamphlet entitled ‘HINTS to Inventors No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
Desirous of obtaining Letters Patent for their Inventions, 


| 
or of Protecting their Designs by Registration,’ will be | 
| 


























orward: The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1856, amounted to £593,930 3s. Od., invested in 
: ed on application. i Gelenua and other securities. Annual ‘Income, upwards of £136,000. 


Tue Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., CHAIRMAN. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esa., DEPUTY Cagayan 


Messrs, W. and J. H. JOHNSON are Proprietors of the 
PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL. 


= bgp ce of ig ower | ag & be aap Invalid Lives.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 
tions 1s., containing twenty - eight ie 
quarto aah deintance pages of letterpress, Iustrated Accommodation in Loan Transactions.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 


is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, “simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrange- 
pS eae a eae ne pay fe Hoe Ab ith | - | ment is equivalent ¢o an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having 
Index complete, Vois. I. to es a Vol oe ait. | recourse to the unpleasant necesssity of procuring Sureties, or assigning, and thereby parting with his Policy, 
New Series, 14s. each, bound in ogg earns bpp the clrrency of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 


The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when apo wea gama required As —— 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at presen ed, as it only necessitates 
THE PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’S BOOK | Srcetie formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 


OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN | Loans are granted likewise on real and personal Securities. 


| 


Ins fore 31st December, 1858,—Policies effected before this date will partici- 
A Complete Course of Mechanical Engineering and Advantage of be . 

Architectural Drawing. This volume contains 105 q pate toa ——— extent than if delayed after that period. 

pages of Plate Engravings, about 60 Woodcuts, and 
200 pages of Letterpress. Price £1 8s. 6d. 


| Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director,. 
| 8, WATERLOO PLAcE, PALL MALL, Lonpon, S.W. 


“LONGMAN AND CO,, PATERNOSTER ROW. (By Order) E, LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director, 
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On the 1st of JULY will be published No. L., price 2s. 6d., of 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: 


A PICTURE GALLERY OF 


LANDSCAPE SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, ANTIQUITIES, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


































Printed under the superintendence of James Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S., and scomnpaniet. with descriptive 
Articles by Writers of eminence. 








PHoToGRAPHY is probably as yet in its infancy. Since the first successful attempt by Daguerre 
to make the sun stamp a picture on a sensitive plate, the progress of the art has been rapid and 
uninterrupted ; and the improvements which have been successively discovered lead to the hope 

that still further triumphs are in store for it. But we cannot conceal from ourselves that Photo- 
graphy, considered in its relation to the stereoscope, has not been generally applied to the best uses. 
Our drawing-room tables are strewed, it is true, with photo-stereographs, but they are generally 
expensive, the subjects being often vulgar, or, at least, unmeaning, whilst those of more real interest 
have not been accompanied with sufficiently intelligent descriptions. : 


It is therefore proposed to issue a Magazine, in Monthly Numbers, at 2s. 6d., each contain- 
ing three photo-stereographs of subjects to which it has been found that Photography can be most 
successfully applied. Amongst these Architecture stands pre-eminent ; but Photography is equally 
applicable to almost all works of Art, whether in statuary, carving, ceramic ware, illumination, or 
painting; and arrangements are being effected to provide subjects of great interest in each of these 
departments, both in England and abroad. To these will be added photo-stereographs of Tand- 
seape Scenery, and of objects of Science and Natural History, which shall be at once curious and 
beautiful as pictures, and valuable as scientific illustrations. 


No. I., to be published on the 1st of July, will contain :— 


FALAISE CASTLE, NORMANDY, BIRTHPLACE OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR; 
THE HARDINGE STATUE, by J. H. FOLEY, B.A. ; 


AND 


THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 





The principal feature in the undertaking is, that an original article will accompany each picture. 
Eminent men in the several departments of Art, Science, and Literature, which it is intended to 


illustrate, have placed their services at the Editor’s disposal, and their judgment will, in all cases, be 
consulted as to the selection of subjects. 


SEEESt> J. See] PERS! ZERO ITE eR eEFESELEDZIRETLISFESSSTEIE?2 WS FF 


| l Photographers, professional or amateur, possessing any unpublished Negatives, or designing 
new ones, are invited to put themselves in communication with the Publisher. 


*,* The Book Stereoscope may be ordered of any Bookseller, price 3s. 6d. 





EOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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London : Printed for Lovez;, ~_— at! Hut Hutton, Brewood, in the County of Essex (at the Office of Messrs. Cox ge ma 74—75, Great Queen Street), and 
at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, June 19. 











